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ABSTRACT 
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Perkins Act of 1990, access and full participation of special 
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populations coordinators are discussed, .resented next are five 
modules devoted to the following topics: marketing, recruitment, and 
assessment; counseling/support services (importance of counseling and 
support services , support systems , allowable expenditures for special 
populations, legal and compliance issues, issues for the future) ; 
instructional services (curriculum and equipment modifications, 
supplanting and supplementing, Perkins funds for academic (transfer) 
students, limited English proficient versus 

Engl ish~*as~a~*second~language programs); employment services/job 
development/ j ob placement anH coordination efforts; and 
organization/data management reporting. Nineteen appendixes include 
information on the following: the definition of special populations, 
criteria for services and activities, examples of allowable 
expenditures and exemplary programs, and tracking special 
populations. Thirty~tv'o selected readings and 

associations/organizations are listed. A presenter's manual with tips 
for giving a workshop is also included. (MN) 
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"Personnel Development For Staff Delivering Special Population Services" 

OVERVIEW 
Competencies 



By the end of this unit, the participant will: 

1 . Have a general understanding of the history of vocational education legislation in the 
United States. 

2. Understand the purpose and objectives of the Carl D. Perkins Act. 

3. Identify the Special Populations served under Perkins n. 

4. Understand the role the Texas Higher Education Coordinating Board plays to Texas 
post-secondary institutions regarding Perkins. 

5. Know where to find information about regulations governing Perkins. 

6. Understand the role and responsibilities of the Special Populations Coordinator and 
the functions that person is expected to perform or oversee/coordinate. 

7. Be able to identify the TAG and its contents. 

8. Know what is included in the Americans with Disabilities Act of 1990 (ADA) and 
Section 504 of the Rehabilitation Act of 1973, and understand compliance issues. 
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History 

1914 First commission authorized to study national aid for vocational education.^ 

Chairman, Senator Hoke Smith of Georgia, later introduced S.B. 703, which provided 
for promotion of vocational education. 

1916 Representative Dudley Hughes of Georgia (also a member of the first commission) 
introduced H.B. 11250, which was similar legislation. 

1916 H.B. 11250 sent to House Committee on Education where it was approved; this 
committee filed a report which touched on comparison of United States vocational 
education to that in Germany, limited college prep for most young people, and the 
drop-out rate, resulting in lack of job skills. 

1926 National Society for Vocational Education and the Vocational Association of the Mid- 
West merged to form the American Vocational Association (AVA). 

1963 Presidential study commission entertained bills to replace expiring legislation. 

Compromise bill, H.B. 4955, was introduced in the House by Representative Carl D. 
Perkins of Kentucky. 

1963 In December, President Lyndon B. Johnson signed the Vocational Education Act of 
1963 (Public I^w 88-210). 

1968 An amendment to the 1963 Act provided for healthy funding appropriations. 

1976 Federal legislation began pushing vocational education to address social issues, such 
as the needs of the handicapped and disadvantaged students. 

1984 The Carl D. Perkins Vocational Education Act established funding authorization for 5 
years, focusing on improving vocational programs and serving special populations. 

1990 Law reauthorized as the Carl D. Perkins Vocational and Applied Technology Act; this 
brought the largest ever federal func. ng authorization for vocational education with a 
major portion of funds earmarked for tech prep programs and greater opportunities " 
for disadvantaged persons. 
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OVERVIEW 



Puq^ose of Perkins Act of 1990 

To make the United States more competitive in the world economy by more fully developing 
the academic and occupational skills of all segments of the population. This will be achieved 
through concentrating resources on improving educational programs leading to academic and 
occupational skills competencies needed to work in a technologically advanced society.^ 

Administration of Perkins Funding 

The State Board of Education also functions as the State Board for Vocational Education. 
The Board has delegated the administration of postsecondary technical and vocational 
education and funding to the Texas Higher Education Coordinating Board. Funding for 
secondary technical and vocational programs is administered through the Texas Education 
Agency (TEA). (See Appendix A: Flow of Federal Funds) 

Funds are distributed to the colleges through: 

(1) The Basic Grant, which is formula-driven; allocations based on number of Pell 
Grant recipients; and 

(2) Discretionary Grants, a competitive annual process of funding proposals on 
priority topics, dependent on the availability of federal funding and final 
selection. 

Access and Full Participation of Special Populations 

Recipients of Perkins Basic Grant funds provide assurances that the following groups of 
special populations are provided equal access and assistance to enroll in technical/vocational 
programs: 

(1) Disabled 

(2) Disadvantaged (Academically and Ecoromically Disadvantaged) 

(3) Individuals with Limited English Proficiency 

(4) Individuals in Correctional Institutions 

(5) Individuals in Programs to Eliminate Sex-Bias 

(See Appendbc B. Special Populations). 

Perkins is a vocational Grant; therefore, every student who is Perkins-funded is a 
vocational/technical student. 
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Functions of a Special Populations Coordinator 

Funding for this position provided through Perkins H. Functions serve as a Job Description. 
The Coordinator may not actually be in charge of all these functions, but may be the person 
that oversees they are carried out. (See Appendix C. Functions of a Special Populations 
Coordinator). Coordinators may, in fact, be counselors, but a Coordinator is also an 
administrator, advocate, representative, and a hiring supervisor... not just a deliverer of 
services. In order to be a "Coordinator", however, one must take on other responsibilities. 

Technical Assistance Guide (TAG) 

Purpose of the TAG is to facilitate coordination between Coordinating Board and community 
and technical colleges who use Perkins funds. The TAG was developed by Tlie Coordinating 
Board as their interpretation of the law and was designed to help postsecondary institutions 
understand the Act to improve technical and vocational education programs and provide 
quality services to students. (See Appendix D. Criteria for Services and Activities, 
Appendix E. Examples of Allowable Expenditures, Appendix F. Common Questions and 
Answers, and Appendbc G. Definitions). 

» 

Rules and Regulations of the Perkins Act are listed in the TAG; each institution was provided 
copies. Also refer to Federal Regulations Implementing the Act in the Federal Register. , 
Code of Federal Regulations (CFR). 
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MARKETING/RECRUITMENT/ASSESSMENT 



"Personnel Development For Staff Delivering Special Population Services" 
MODULE I: MARKETING/RECRUITIVIENT/A^ 

Competencies 

By the end of this unit, the participant will: 

1 . Understand the importance of developing rapport, a strong referral system, and an 
outreach program with local agencies. 

2. Identify specific agencies to target in developing an outreach program. 

3. Understand importance of including Special Populations students in the college's 
Marketing Plan. 

4. Know how to set up and utilize an Advisory Committee. 

5. Understand how the entry/exit package we offer students (from enrollment to 
placement and employment) serves as a recruitment tool. 

6. Understand the role of assessment and its importance in guidance and other services. 

7. Identify various assessment tools and programs. 

8. Know what special application and registration assistance procedures should be set-up. 
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Functions 1, 2, 4, 5, and 10 

A. Develop A Marketing Plan 

Each college should develop Br overall marketing plan to sell itself. Ways to identify and 
sell specific programs should be part of the plan. The philosophy of the college should allow 
inclusion of Special Populations as part of the overall marketing plan. 

(1) Analysis of job market needed to ensure marketing plan is both realistic and 
meets the needs of the community. It is critical that those who enroll have 
jobs when they exit. 

(2) Outreach is crucial component of a marketing plan and includes: 

• Interagency networking; go to agencies and meet them (TRC, JTPA, DHS, 
MH/MRA, TEC, Texas Commission for the Blind and Deaf). 

• Reduction of duplication of efforts among agencies. 

• Development of co«op efforts with business and industry. 

• Network with churches and neighborhood/community centers. 

• Opportunity to include incarcerated student body. 

(3) Establish an Advisory Committee, or Task Force, for Special Populations. 

• Internal Committee allows for key pereons on campus to interact and make 
decisions in students' best interests - include counseling, administration, 
comptroller, etc. in order to get needed perspective. 

• External Committee brings additional student advocates on campus. 
Developing relationships with persons on this committee add to resources, 
recmitment efforts, also. Important to put 1^ decision-makere on this 
committee. May also set-up an Advisory Committee for one segment of 
special populations... such as for the disabled students, in addition to a 
Special Populations Advisory Committee. 

(4) Prioritize special populations groups to target. 

B. Recruitment 

Identify and determine primary needs of targeted Special Populations groups. 

(1) Important to knowledgeable about what college can provide in the areas of: 

• Support services and special classes. 

• Availability of enough class section offerings. 

• Classes to meet needs of those recruited (for example, don't recruit at 
daytime worlqplace if evening classes not offered). 

(2) Unbiased recmitment offering fair access to programs, based on preparation. 
Encourage recmitment of all special populations. 

7 
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(3) Outreach Program: 

• Take campus to prospective students (worksites, malls, housing projects, 
etc.). 

• Then bring prospects on campus for tours, orientation, etc. 

• Promote agencies' use of campus for intake purposes, etc. (For example, 
use campus for city-wide JTPA intake). 

(4) Understand role with the public schools. Important to know who is coming 
out of local high schools and what their goals are. 

• Target Seniors in Special Education, single parents, all "at risk" students. 

• Both an lEP (Individualized Education Plan) and an ITP (Individualized 
Transition Plan) are developed for each high school special education 
student. 

• The EEP covers requirements for graduation, including one of five 
methods for graduating, coursework, modifications, etc. An ARD 
Committee (Admission, Review, and Dismissal Committee) is involved 
in development of the lEP. 

• The ITP covers transition to work and is coordinated with pertinent 
agencies . It is up to each school district whether or not to include the 
community college in the transition process* FTP procedures begin 
when the student is 16 years old and are followed each year, reviewed, 
and perhaps adjusted, through graduation. An ITP Committee is 
involved in the process and may or may not be the same committee as 
for the lEP. 

• A good discussion question might be, "Should the community colleges 
be involved with transitioning, and if so, what is the best way to go 
about approaching local school districts?" 

• Regional Education Service Centers, Get and use data from their 
Special Education Departments, If ESC's survey special education 
students, find out how many plan to attend nearby community colleges, 
how many are vocational/technical, how many are disabled, etc. Use 
the statistics! 

(5) Non-traditional. Promote job fairs and other means of recruiting in 
conjunction with fair access. 

(6) Special application and registration procedures may be needed to provide 
additional assistance. 

• Wheelchair access during registration 

• Special day set aside for physically impaired students 

• On-site application and registration during Outreach efforts 

• Special Pops Station set-up so special services can be provided — whatever 
is needed to get through the registration process 
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• Centralized registration for special populations 

• Help plan class schedule, keqping in mind time it takes to get from class to 
class, particularly if student physically impaired 

(7) Recognize and understand the importance of financial assistance in the 
admissions/recruitment process; it can not be overlooked. 

Assessment 



Very important to reduce anxiety about term "assessment"; many special populations students 
don't know what it means, or it may have a different meaning from student to student. 
Sensitivity must be used to prevent misconceptions. Students must be reassured that 
assessment determines "where to start them", not to keep them in or out of college. 

(1) Vocational Assessment Process: 

(a) Vocational Assessment Interview 

• Interview - collect and assemble information (individualized education and 
employment plan) 

• Establish rapport and trust; involve the client in their assessment - 
emphasize benefits 

• Discover abilities as a result of experiences 

• Medical screening 

• Behavioral observations of individual with feedback 

• Referrals to address specific needs and possible upgrade of skills 

(b) College Entrance and Intellectual/Achievement testing (vocabulary, 
reading comprehension, spelling, language, math)- TABE, ABLE, ACT's 
ASSET, Woodcock-Johnson Battery. 

(c) Vocational Interests and Goals - selection of a vocational goal is the 
first stq) towards employment 

(d) Skills - sensory and motor, vocational aptitudes 

(e) Learning Style - visual, oral, individual, group setting, hands-on 
(kinesthetics); Learning and student strategy E-LASSI (Electronic 

Learning and Study Strategies Inventory. 

(f) Career Awareness and Interest - ACT's Discover, COPP (Career 
Orientation and Planning Profile), Strong-Campbell, VPI, Meyer- 
Briggs, SIGJ 

(2) Marketing availability of assessment services by using flyers, brochures, 
presentations, and word-of-mouth. 

(3) Outrtach - many agencies provide their own client assessment, and colleges 
obtain results. 
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I 

(See Appendix H: The Battin Clinic, Inc. List of Tests Used To Determine Learning 
A Disabilities and Personality Assessment). 
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Competencies 



I 

I - 

By the end of this unit, the participant will: 

I 

" 1 . Understand importance of establishing a good relationship and networking system 

with both counselors and others, plus the need for developing referral procedures (for 
1^ both on and off-campus). 

12. Understand why sensitivity is an important characteristic as well as a willingness to 
"go the extra mile" when dealing with the Special Populations student. 

13. Make a commitment to become knowledgeable about financial assistance available on- 
campus in order to avoid duplication with referrals to sponsoring agencies. 

4. Understand importance of coordination efforts to meet disabled students' needs 
(faculty, physical plant personnel, counselors, and others). 



i 
I 
I 
I 

■ 8. Identify ways and kinds of information to disseminate to faculty regarding Learning 
* Differences. 



5. Learn what may be included in a special learning center or lab to meet needs of 
Perkins students. 

6. Know what is needed in identifying and dealing with students' behavioral and 
interaction problems (in classroom and elsewhere) as well as lack of social skills. 

7. Understand importance of promoting campus-wide awareness of Learning Differences, 
the needs and problems these students face in class. 



10. Understand how to work with a student in developing a career goal, vocational goal, 
and accompanying educational goal to address and provide a career guidance 
management plan. 



V 9. Know what components are involved in development of a comprehensive support 
' services plan for special populations students. 

I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
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Functions 1, 2, 4, 6, 7, 8, and 9 

A. Importance of Counseling/Support Services 

Although all of the ten functions serve to meet the needs of the Special Populations students, 
the counseling and support services provided are critical to the success of these students. 
And, there is an overlap of counseling and support services in almost all of the ten functions, 

(1) The Special Populations Coordinator needs to establish a three-way working 
relationship to include himself/herself, campus counselors, and outside 
agencies. 

(2) Networking, both internally on-campus and externally off-campus is critical. 

• Serves as a referral system for crisis intervention and already developed 
crises. 

• Potential students who cannot be assisted may be referred elsewhere 
(another college) where their needs can best be met. 

(3) Either the Coordinator, or a counselor, may serve as a liaison between the 
student and the sponsoring agency. If a relationship breaks down between the 
student and the agency, the liaison may be needed to help re-establish that 
relationship. Because there is a lot of support from agencies, the college has 
some responsibility to help the student work through that interpersonal 
relationship. 

(4) Inservice needs of faculty and staff vary, such as: 

• Responding to behavioral problems in the classroom. 

• Ongoing education concerning Learning (and Responding) Differences. 

• Regular communication through various means; one example could be 
development of a newsletter to highlight special topics, particularly dealing 
with learning differences. 

• Availability and eligibility of instructional modifications. 

• Sensitivity issues, cultural differences, and other special topics (See "People 
First", (9) as an example of an on-campus promotion). 

• Patience and sensitivity with students who may not know how to access 
support services, have never used a filing system, don't know how to "go to 
the card catalog". We must not make assumptions that special population 
students already know how to use services. 

Trainers must be qualified. The Coordinator does not have to be the trainer 
but may be responsible for setting-up inservice. If a multi-campus situation, 
identifying largest populations and services may vary from campus to campus. 
Specific training assistance may be provided by the System, or shared among 
campuses. 
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(5) Procedures must be set up defining student conduct. It is recommended that 
there be a Procedures Manual as well as a Student Handbook. Faculty and 
staff can then follow procedures as situations arise. 

(6) Once enrolled, Special Populations students need to know what support 
ser\dces are available: 

• Send letter to all vocational/technical students who have identified 
themselves as special populations. Provide a brochure of available services 
(counseling, fmancial assistance, learning activities center, tutoring, etc.) 
for Perkins r)tudents. 

• Once student comes in for support services, can develop a student- 
coordinator (counselor) agreement which specifies which services student 
agrees to use (seminars to attend, developmental courses to take, tutoring, 
etc.) 

(7) Initiate Special Pops Clubs as support groups. 

(8) If college is teaching incarcerated students, be innovative in providing support 
services; often, this group of students gets "short-changed" in the support area. 

(9) Promote "People First" language which uses appropriate, rather than negative 
language. For example, don't say, "Mr. Jones is a cri ppled teacher and is 
confmed to a wheelchair . " Instead, say "Mr. Jones is a teacher with a 
disability. He is a person who uses a wheelchair ." "People First" language 
rejects generic labels, such as "the retarded" or "the deaf." Instead, it 
recommends people with mental retardation or people who are deaf? 

(10) The Coordinator must use appropriate questioning techniques with all students, 
but this is especially important when addressing special populations students. 
It is also important that cultural awareness be addressed and differences 
discussed in order to effectively counsel with some students. 

(11) Special programs for students may include: 

• Orientation classes for students with disabilities or who are educationally 
disadvantaged. 

• Seminars on subjects such as learning styles and strategies, memory 
techniques, neurolinguistic program, right brain/left brain, identifying and 
utilizing strengths. 

• Holistic approach rather than concentration on obvious disabilities. 
Coordinator must identify qualified trainers/counselors to teach student skills. 

(12) Student's file must be coordinated at some level on campus so his/her fmancial 
resources can be maximized. The Coordinator must work with the Financial 
Assistance Office and the sponsoring agency. Changes in agency policies may 
affect fmancial aid. Avoiding overlapping with agencies should be a priority. 
Procedures must be set in place to best help the student to what he/she is 
entitled to. 
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B. Su pport Systems 

All students have some type of support systems or groups, whether positive or negative. We 
will use examples of two Circles of Support for the special populations student. 

(1) The Student's Circle of Support includes: 

• The Family 

• Counselors and support services 

• Other students and friends 

• Agency contacts and other community connections 

• Secondary support from high schools 

Advocacy, Inc. should also be included in the Circle of Support. (See 
Appendix I: HCCS Circle of Choices for Supported Education, Project 
SOAR). 

(2) The Community Circle of Support is different for each campus; each can fill 
in their support circles. Coordination of services represents a partnership with 
agencies. The Texas Planning Council for Developmental Disabilities has four 
goals: 

• Education 

• Employment 

• Independent Living 

• Social/Recreational 

(See Appendix J: HCCS Community Support Circle, Project SOAR). 

C. Allowable Expenditures for Special Populations 

Review examples of Allowable Expenditures for Special Populations: the Disabled, the 
Disadvantaged (academically and economically disadvantaged), Individuals with Limited 
English Proficiency, Individuals in Correctional Institutions, and Individuals in Programs to 
Eliminate Sex Bias. (See Appendbc E: Examples of Allowable Expenditures). The 
Coordinator must be very familiar with what can or cannot be supplied with Perkins monies 
for Instruction, Guidance and Counseling, and Student Services. For questions regarding 
eligibility. The Coordinating Board should be contacted. 

(1) Certain components should be included when developing a comprehensive 
student services plan for special populations students. The plan such include 
assessment, counseling, tutoring, workshops, child care, job placement, and 
others. 

(2) If not Vocational/Technical, special populations students are not eligible for 
Perkins. This may mean approximately 50% of special population students on 
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campus are not eligible for Perkins support services. Students may not 
understand "why" they're not being helped, "why" they're not eligible for 
these services. The Coordinator must effectively communicate "why" the 
student is not eligible. They must understand that the Special Populations 
Grant uses Federal monies, thus has restrictions. 

(3) What can be done for these non-vocational/technical special population 
students? Institutions may have funds to provide services; or, other federal 
funds may be made available to academic students (TRIO programs, for 
example). Awkward reporting systems and funding sources can create 
problems, and the Coordinator may very well be the person "caught in the 
middle". The Coordinator's role is that of a student advocate who must see 
that the best interests of the students are being served. 

(4) Establishing a learning center or lab is an important component of support 
services. Note ideas in Allowable Expenditures (See Appendix E: Examples 
of Allowable Expenditures). 

(5) Provide career guidance services to include counseling services, literature, 
materials, library, workshops, mentoring, etc. 

(6) If a student enrolls as an educationally disadvantaged student, once all 
developmental classes are successfully completed, it is left up to the discretion 
of each college whether or not to continue support. Subject to college policy, 
the Coordinator may continue support if the student still needs tutoring or 
counseling. Availability of funds may be the determining factor whether or 
not that student continues to receive assistance. 

(7) Providing support services to students with disabilities will continue to 
increase. Almost one in 11 full-time (first time) freshmen (8.8%) enrolled in 
college in 1991 reported having a disability. Sight and learning disabilities are 
those most frequently identified by freshmen. This shows a considerable 
change since 1978 when the proportion was about one in 38 freshmen, or 
2.6%.^ The following information came from the same source. 
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Table I 

Types of Disabilities of Full-Time Freshmen, by Percentage 
Disability 1985 1988 1991 



Hearing 



12.2 



11.6 



10.5* 



Speech 



4.0 



3.8 



5.4 



Orthopedic 



12.1 



13.8 



13.5 



Learning Disabled 



14.8 



15.3 



24.9 



Health-Related 



16.2 



15.7 



14.6 



Partially Sighted or 
Blind 



28.3 



31.7 



25.2 



Othsr 



16.2 



18.5 



18.3 



*For example, in 1991, 10.5 percent of students with disabilities reported a hearing impairment." 



Source: "College Freshmen With Disabilities: A Statistical Profile" by Cathy Henderson, Information From 
HEATH (September-October, 1992). 



D. Legal and Compliance Issues 

"Compliance requirements and Deadlines" publication summarizes the policy implications of 
ADA compliance, the basic requirements of the law, and key deadlines. Written by 
attorneys for the ACCT and AACC, this publication was designed to assist community 
colleges, both public and private, and other institutions of higher education, in complying 
with the ADA. (See Appendix K: reprint of entire publication). Please note, on the first 
page under "Policy Implications of ADA Compliance", a very direct statement with regard to 
effects the ADA will have on higher education institutions.^ 



(1) Each college should set-up an ADA Task Force (multi-disciplinary), to be 
chaired by an administrator who is a decision-maker (such as Dean of 
Students), and include representation from instructional areas, physical plant, 
counselor who works with disabled students, developmental learning lab, etc. 
Three functions of the ADA Task Force can be: 

• Look at ADA compliance issues. 

• Staff development and training so additional services can be developed. 

• A place where students can air grievances regarding fairness of 
accommodations. 

Coordination efforts are necessary in order to meet the disabled student's 
needs, for which he/she is entitled. 
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(2) Advocacy, Inc. is now in region education service centers; students will go to 
them when they want information in order to decide whether or not to sue. 

E. Issues For The Future 

Most colleges are not ready for the increase of students who will be identified as having 
psychiatric disabilities or mental illnesses. MH/MRA advocacy groups are pushing to send 
more clients to the community colleges. Some MR students can handle vocational/technical 
programs or certificate programs, but we must be prqpared to handle these students in more 
ways than just programmatic. The Coordinator's role will be to return to his/her campus and 
attempt to pave the way, educate, and advise administrators, faculty, and staff, in order for 
this transition to be as smooth as possible into what is being called "the disability of the 
90's". 

As more campuses respond to the needs of students with psychiatric disabilities, sup^x)rted 
education has provided needed services. Over the past few years, three prototypes of 
supported education have emerged: (1) a self-contained classroom; (2) on-site support 
model; and (3) mobile support.^ 

There is a strong supported education program at Houston Community College's Central 
Campus, called Entry /Re-Entry. This program provides MH/MRA with an alternative 
program to serve young adults. One recommendation from this program is, if possible, to 
break psychiatric di^bilities out of other disabilities. Community colleges will continue to 
s^^e more of these students returning to the classroom because they are safer for students than 
4-year schools. Peer and other support services are critical for success of a program such as 
this. (See Appendix L: Adults With Psychiatric Disabilities On Campus). 
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"Personnel Development For Staff Delivering Special Population Services" 
MODULE m: INSTRUCTIONAL SERVICES 
Competencies 



By the end of this unit, the participant will: 

1. Understand the difference between "supplanting" and "supplementing". 
IP 2. Identify appropriate examples of curriculum and equipment modifications. 



3. Understand importance of including faculty in determining the needs/modifications 
process. 



I 

14. Identify ways to disseminate awareness information to faculty and staff, including 
gender equity. 



5. Understand the difference between "ESL" and "LEP". 

6. Determine the extent for which Perkins funding can be used to serve academic 
students. 
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Functions 8, 9 



A. Curriculum and Equipment Modifications 



Review examples of Allowable Expenditures for special populations (see Appendix E: 
Examples of Allowable Expenditures). The Coordinator must be very familiar with what can 
or cannot be provided with Perkins monies for Instruction, Guidance and Counseling, and 
Student Services. For questions regarding eligibility. The Coordinating Board should be 
contacted. 



(1) Innovative approaches and networking may help meet equipment or 
instructional material needs. 

• A lending library for equipment or materials cunently not being used 
(or needed for academic students)? Can also be means of using special 
equipment on order until it is received (may be close to end of semester 
before order received). This would be a way to maximize use of 
Perkins purchased equipment and materials. 

• The University of Texas at Austin has a book lending library. 

• If cannot work out equipment lending library among colleges, possibly 
can work out system amon^ campuses of one college system. 

• Colleges can set-up their own lending library for textbooks or 
equipment (For example, court reporting students can check out steno 
machine). Other equipment that may be added to a lending library are 
tape recorders, talking cal'^ulators, portable typewriters, enlarging 
equipment for visually impaired students, such as Magna link system, 
etc. 

• Look into trading-in equipment. As long as equipment is not sold and 
trade-in is documented, this might help stretch equipment budget. 
Trade-in across campus, as long as it is documented, could also be a 
solution. 

• Look into transfer of equipment on-campus(for example, what is being 
done with old computers, typewriters, etc.), as long as documented. 
Years of life left in each piece of equipment might need to be 
determined. 

• Soliciting in-kind donations to the college can work in some cases, 
especially from the business sector. 

• Look into leasing equipment, especially for visually impaired students. 
For further information regarding disposition of equipment purchased with 
Perkins funds, the TAG offers audit criteria^. 

(2) Promotion and use of instructional materials that will involve non-traditional 
occupations and gender equity. 
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(3) Older students who have not been recent high school graduates or GED 
graduates may need supplemental materials in developmental classes (some 
colleges allow alphabetic phonics to be included). 

(4) Modifications must be made available in instructional areas, but it is crucial 
that Coordinator work with faculty to assure them they are not being asked to 
jeopardize integrity of their programs/classes. Modifications such as heights 
of desks or computer tables to accommodate wheelchairs, for example, are not 
related to testing knowledge, but these modifications affect physically impaired 
students' learning. 

(5) Strong tutoring program or learning lab can be set-up for instructor referrals. 
Instructor completes referral form, identifying specific goals to be achieved in 
tutoring/lab program (a "prescription"). 

(6) Network with agencies. ^ amples are: a laptop computer; a Kurzwell 
Reader; and Zoom Tex. A relationship can be established with Literacy of 
Texas, which may need a site to teach reading - possibly space can be 
provided on-campus. TRC has updated software to use with college's 
equipment. Texas Commission for the Blind has voice activated calculators 
and other advanced equipment, and student training at other sites may be set- 
up. 

(7) Use NCR paper with students who have perceptual problems and can't take 
notes and pay attention to instructor at the same time, because they lose their 
focus. Give NCR paper to another student to take notes. That student then 
gives copy to student with perceptual problem. 

(8) As a courtesy, the Coordinator may want to advise the instructors that a 
student is approved to: 

• use the tape recorder in class 

• use a note taker 

• use an interpreter 

It is very important for the Coordinator to interact with faculty early on and 
assume liaison role between instructor and student. Also important to be 
consistent and keep ongoing relationship with faculty to keep them up-to-date 
on available services. A newsletter or regularly distributed Memo might be 
way to keq) communication open with faculty. Once a good relationship is 
established with faculty, if a problem arises, it may be worked out, instead of 
an instructor just flunking the student. 

(9) There are magnifiers available. One example is Magna Page, which magnifies 
pages of text, and is sold by the Lighthouse for Blind for $5.00. There is also 
software that wUl magnify text. 

(10) Tutoring or modifications needed to help incarcerated student population to 
raise levels in reading and math. Many have learning disabilities and should 
be put on tutoring plan instead of treatment plan for their behaviors. 
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(11) Once clients come on campus and become students, if vocational/technical 
students, colleges are responsible under Perkins. Colleges hire interpreters, 
notetakers, etc. and set salaries. Sometimes TRC interpreters subcontract with 
colleges. Or, perhaps a contract can be worked out with TRC and a billing 
system set-up for reimbursement. 

(12) In secondary education, special education pays for testing. If students were 
not retested when EXITED, Perkins can pay for testing if students are special 
populations. If a history of disability, the Coordinator can go ahead and make 
modifications in the meantime. Students need to be alerted, however, that 
modifications may end if testing is not done. NOTE: TRC is required to 
assess their Learning Differences clients every 3 years. 

• Some insurance programs (either insured under their parents or on their 
own) pay for testing if there is a disability. 

• If a military dependent, may receive testing. 

(For additional information. See Appendix M: Students Who Are Blind Or 
Visually Impaired In Postsecondary Education) 

B. Su pplanting and Supplementing 

Supplementary services must be provided to all special populations students in technical and 
vocational educational programs, even if they are in programs not targeted for Perkins funds. 
(See Appendix F: Common Questions and Answers). According to another 
question/answer from that same Appendbc, federal vocational funds may only be used to 
su pplement or increase the level of funds made available for students participating on 
campuses or in programs using federal vocational funds. In no case may federal vocational 
fiinds be used to su pplant or replace non-federal funds. 

(1) Discuss situations where issue of supplementing/supplanting has arisen. What 
was resolution? 

(2) Supplemental remedial development and instruction for students enrolled in 
technical/vocational education are allowable activities under Basic Grant 
expenditures. 

(3) Supplemental services for special populations are allowed under Basic Grant 
expenditures, including modifications to curriculum, equipment, and 
classroom, supportive personnel and instructional materials/devices, dependent 
care and transportation. 

(4) Include supplemental or developmental activities in students' degree plans. 
Individualize each student's degree plan, with very specific activities outlined. 
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C. Perkins Funds For Academic Students (Transfer Students) 

If the equipment purchased with Perkins funds for special populations students is being used 
less than full time in the project for which it was originally acquired, the district may make it 
available for use in other projects and programs currently or previously sponsored by the 
federal government. Such other use cannot interfere with the work on the original program 
for special populations students. Please take note, however, that if a computer is purchased 
with Perkins funds for the disabled but is used by eligible students 10 percent of the day, and 
by non-eligible for 90 percent of the day, then audit questions may be raised as to the 
original purpose of the expenditure. So, special equipment or materials purchased for 
Perkins Students can be used for academic students as long as Perkins students take priority. 

Coordinators or other staff members may want to keqp Time and Effort reports even if paid 
100 percent out of Perkins. Good Time and Effort reporting documents time spent with 
Perkins, or potential Perkins students. For academic students, if a Coordinator is paid 100% 
out of Perkins, other resources should be researched - other institutional funds or other 
federal funds for academic students, such as Trio. 

Under ADA, sign language can be used for transfer, but it is up to the receiving school 
whether or not sign language can be accepted as meeting foreign language requirements. 

D. LEP or ESL? 

There seems to be some confusion between LEP and ESL. The TAG clearly distinguishes 
LEP students as those in vocational programs . (See Appendix E: Examples of Allowable 
Expenditures). Also, from Section 118 Criteria for Services and Activities for Individuals 
Who Are Members of Special Populations. (See Appendix E: Examples of Allowable 
Expenditures), vocational education is the criteria for LEP. Some colleges have lost LEP 
efforts; LEP funds may have been going for ESL programs through Humanities departments, 
not vocational/technical departments. Part of the problem may have derived from the fact 
that the two terms are used interchangeably, depending upon the orientation of the instructor. 
For clarification, contact The Coordinating Board. 
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"Personnel Development For Staff Delivering Special Population Services" 
MODULE IV: EMPLOYMENT SERVICES/JOB DEVELOPMENT/PLACEMENT 

Competencies 



By the end of this unit, the participant will: 

1 . Be knowledgeable of the ADA and identify ways to educate students so they will 
become their own advocates in their job search and job placement processes. 

2. Identify some examples of programs or services (seminars, etc.) that will help 
students make transition from school to work. 

3. Understand the difference between job "development" and job "placement". 

4. Understand importance of developing a career guidance management plan and 
encouraging students to participate in a career placement program. 
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Functions 4, 7, 8, 9, 10 

A. Employment Services 

Students are much more knowledgeable and proactive about their rights under ADA. The 
Coordinator, however, has the responsibility to see that aU special populations students are 
provided information concerning their legal rights. Long before a student reaches the exit 
level in order to seek employment, that student should have participated in a comprehensive 
employment services program. 



(1) The ADA of 1990, in many cases, includes broader requirements than 504 
regulations. ?or example, under the ADA, employers must consider 
transferring newly disabled employees to other open positions; this 
consideration was not required under the Rehabilitation Act.* (See Appendix 
K: Reprint of "ADA Compliance Requirements and Deadlines" brochure). 

• An outcome of ADA may be a greater influx of smdents as more jobs 
become available to them. 

• TEC publishes "ADA Do's and Don'ts" which can be circulated, using 
bulletin boards. 

(2) Job Placement Ads may need reviewing to assure they reflect proper language, 
etc. 

(3) Employment Services program should include both job development and job 
placement. 

(4) Jobs Board needs to be kept up-to-date for professional positions as well as 
part-time student jobs. 

(5) Jobs Board is also a good place to post hiring information from employers. 
There are several sources who publish this type of information, one being 
TEC. (See Appendix N: "There Is A Message Here!"). 

(6) Development of Job Readiness Skills critical: 

• Seminars for resume writing, dress coaching, one-on-one interviewing 
skills, job search techniques, etc. 

• ACT'S Discover (or other) computerized career planning program; 
important that a student utilize a program as soon as possible after 
enrollment in a program. 
Simulation Lab for interviewing. 

Workshops with several topics going on simultaneously on subjects 
such as: 

• child care issues 

• politics in the workplace 

(7) School-to-work Transition Services needed: 
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• Preparation in taking responsibilities 

• Setting priorities 

• Understanding the work ethic 

• Organizing oneself to present oneself well 

• Negotiating skills (work days, time, pay, etc.) 

• Interpersonal relationship skills - as important as competencies 

• Understanding of opportunity for flexible and creative scheduling 
(shifts, etc.) 

(For additional information, see Appendix O: Career Planning and 
Employment Strategies For Postsecondary Student With Disabilities). 

B. Job Development 

Job Development is often an area ignored but one that plays a key role in Outreach efforts 
within the community. This responsibility entails developing new jobs and should be 
included in any special populations program. 

C. Placement 

Placement Services assist students who have completed 2-year degrees or certificate 
programs. Some Placement Offices assist students with part-time work while still in school. 
If colleges hire a full-time job placement professional, that person may work with the 
Coordinator in several areas: 

(1) Identify special populations majors and match-up with openings. 

(2) Develop co-op programs with business and industry. 

(3) Initiate on-site recruitment (bring employers on-campus). 

(4) Sponsor regular job fairs and non-traditional job fairs. 

(5) Utilize employment, labor market, and student follow-up newsletters (such as 
im-SIS, and others). 

(6) Maintain follow-up system. 

D. Coordination Efforts 

Coordinators should pursue coordinating with Council of Governments (COG's), regional 
Quality Work Force Planning, Texas Employment Commission (TEC), and other agencies. 
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"Personnel Development For Staff Delivering Special Population Services" 
MODULE V: ORGANIZATION/DATA MANAGEMENT/REPORTING 

Competencies 



By the end of this unit, the participant will: 

1 . Understand the administrative role and responsibilities of the Special Populations 
Coordinator and the functions that person is expected to perform or 
oversee/coordinate. 

2. Have some knowledge of what is included in the Technical Assistance Guide (TAG). 

3. Understand what data collection, monitoring, and reporting is expected under Perkins 
for Coordinating Board reports. 

4. Understand the importance of developing a tracking and monitoring system for special 
populations students and give examples of systems currently used. 

5. Understand which performance objectives are required to meet performance 
standards. 

6. Be familiar with different methods for identifying Special Populations students. 
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Ail ten Functions overlap. 

A. Administrative Responsibilities 

In the Overview section, it was stated that the Special Populations Coordinator may not be 
the person actually performing all the responsibilities involved in carrying out the 10 
Functions. But, the Coordinator may be the person charged with overseeing that all these 
areas are covered. 

(1) Organization of all special populations services, data collection, tracking, 
monitoring, following "letter of the law", and other responsibilities. 

(2) Familiarization with the TAG is essential to carry out these responsibilities 
(See Appendix D: Criteria for Services and Activities, Appendix E: 
Examples of Allowable Expenditures, Appendix F: Common Questions and 
Answers, and Appendix G: Definitions). 

(3) A Special Populations Coordinator is only a coordinator when he/she assumes 
other responsibilities besides being just a deliverer of services. 

(4) Important to develop an ongoing evaluation system to feed back into the 
planning process... each Coordinator needs to consider what components should 
be included in this evaluation system. 

B. Identifying Special Populations 

(1) Colleges may use different methods to identify special populations students. 
Among these are: 

• Self-identification (students declare themselves). 

• Eligible for financial assistance or agency assistance. 

• Enrollment in developmental courses 

• Certified with a disability or some other means of determination. 

• High school grades; testing scores. 
(See Appendix B: Special Populations) 

(2) Unless a qualifying condition requires a change in reporting, students may re- 
enroU in same special populations group. For example, an entering 
educationally disadvantaged student may continue in that status throughout 
his/her college enrollment. It is left up to each college to determine qualifying 
condition changes. 

(3) "Undecided" and pre-program students are eligible for Perkins. Final Federal 
regulations demanded a change in interpretation. Any student not declared as 

Academic" may be counted as vocational/technical. Pre-program students' 
financial assistance, however, may be in jeopardy because Business Managers 
are afraid of being audited . 
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(4) One special populations category is the "disadvantaged" student which has two 
subgroups - economically and academically disadvantaged. These subgroups 
need to be kept and tracked separately for The Coordmatmg Board reports. 

C. Data Management 

Collecting data begins with initial contact with a special populations student. Student 
tracking helps determine what happened to that contact. Tracking is followed by monitoring 
progress and accurate reporting to meet guidelines, deadlines, etc. set by The Coordinating 
Board. 

(1) Tracking Special Populations (See Appendix M: Tracking Special 
Populations). 

• Monitoring by The Coordinating Board is scheduled on a regular basis 
to determine all assurances are being carried out (See Appendix N: 
General Tiacking of Special Populations). 

(2) Board staff wlQ monitor technical and vocational education programs for 
compliance with applicable laws, regulations, guidelines, and policies, as well 
as for effectiveness. The visits will be conducted in accordance with a 
monitoring instrument which wlQ be available for prior review by the 
postsecondary districts and institutions. Unannounced visits may be made at 
the discretion of The Coordinating Board. ^ 

D. Tracking and Reporting Systems 

Colleges may need to start with a manual coding and tracking system first before determining 
what is needed in an automated system. Accountability requires that we use a tracking 
system. 

(1) On Track is a system by IBM; San Antonio College uses it to enter student 
services, textbooks, etc., and other counseling used on the system. All 
counselors can access the network. When counseling students, counselors can 
verify a support services and delivery plan. On Track information must be 
kept up-to-date so administrative reports can be run. Mid-year reports assure 
On Track is working, so the Coordinator can determine budget status of each 
department, maybe reallocate funds among departments, or if not on target, 
where to put special focus or emphasis. 

• Eligibility for gender equity programs change from semester to 
semester, depending upon enrollments in class. 

• Outreach figures can be logged in and tracked to help determine 
effectiveness of recruitment program. 
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• Student Services tracking can pull JTPA information, as well as Perkins 
information. 

(See Appendix O: Sample of On Track Record for one student) 

(2) Lone Star Tracking System is used at Brazosport with a Scantron form. (See 
Appendix P: Sample Lone Star Tracking and Evaluation Form). 

(3) Student Tracking and Information Retrieval System (STAIRS) is used to track 
special populations at Amarillo College. Data is gathered on a Scantron form 
during registration. If special populations information on the mainframe, it 
can be downloaded and input into a PC. Fox Pro is the fastest data base for 
PC use. A User's Group has been formed (requires programming experience). 
Dallas Community College District is working on STAIRS to make it fit The 
Coordinating Board reports so ail schools can use this system. 

(4) Colleges can develop their own data collection form and system for Perkins 
reporting. Use of a Scantron form (or manual data collection) can collect 
special populations data upfront for all vocational/technical students. 
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Special Populations 

In the following sections of the TAG, each special population 
category is treated separately. Topics included for each 
population are: 

a. Definition, 

b. Determination of eligibility, 

c. Assurances, and 

d. Examples of allowable expenditures, 
2.8-1 Definition 

a. Special populations: Individuals with disabilities, 
educationally disadvantaged and economically disadvantaged 
individuals (including foster children), individuals of 
limited English proficiency, individuals who participate in 
programs designed to eliminate sex bias, and individuals in 
correctional institutions. 

b. Disabled: Individuals who are mentally retarded, hard of 
hearing, deaf, speech or language impaired, visually 
handicapped, seriously emotionally disturbed, orthopedically 
impaired; other health impaired persons; or persons with 
specific learning disabilities, and who because of their 
disabling condition, cannot succeed in the regular 
vocational education programs without special assistance. 

c. Disadvantaged: Individuals (other than individuals with 
disabilities) who have economic or academic disadvantages 
and who require special services and assistance in order to 
enable these individuals to succeed in vocational education 
programs. This term includes individuals who are members of 
economically disadvantaged families, migrants, individuals 
of limited English proficiency and individuals who are 
identified as potential dropouts from secondary school. 

(1) Acadenlcally Disadvantaged: An individual who scores 
at or below the 25th percentile on a standardized or 
aptitude test, whose secondary school grades are below 
2.0 on a 4.0 scale (on which the grade "A" equals 
4.0), or who fails to attain minimum academic 
competencies. This definition does not include 
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d. 



individuals with learning disabilities. 

(2) Econofflically Disadvantaged: A fami ly or indi vid-d 

wmch the .State Board identifies as low income on -ho 
basis of umform methods that are described in the 
state plan. A PSI must use one or more of the 
following standards as an indicator of low income- 

(a) Annual income at or below the official poverty 
line according to the latest available data f-crr 
the Department of Commerce or the Department of 
Health and Human Services poverty guidelines 

(b) Eligibility for Aid to Families with Dependen' 
Children or other public assistance programs 

(c) Receipt of a Pell Grant or comparable state ' 
program of need-based financial assistance 

(d) Eligibility for participation in programs 
assisted under Title II of the Jobs Training 
Partnership Act, and 

(e) Eligibility for benefits under the Food Stamn 
Act of 1977. ^ 

Halted English proficiency: A person who is a member of a 
national origin minority who does not speak and understand 
the English language in an instructional setting well enouch 
to benefit form vocational studies to the extent as a 
student whose pri^-ary language is English. These persons 
may include: 

(1) Individuals who were not born in the United States or 
and^^ "^^^'^^ ^ language other than English 

(2) Individuals who come from environments where a 
language other than English is dominant and thus have 
difficulties speaking and understanding instructions 
in the English language. 

e. Correctional institution means any: 

(1) Prison, 

(2) Jail, 

(3) Reformatory, 

(^) Detention center, or 

(5) Halfway ho'jse, community-based rehabilitation center, 
or any other similar institution designed for the 
confinement or rehabilitation of criminal c-"fenders. 
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2.8-2 Determination of Eligibility 

a. Disabled 

(1) Certified by the Texas Rehabilitation Commission; 

(2) Self-Identification; 

(3) Independent School District; 

(4) Internal determination (title of person determining 
eligibility); or 

(5) Other (identification), 

b. Economically disadvantaged 

(1) Referral from local Job Service Office with documented 
eligibility attached, 

(2) Referral from Aid to Families with Dependent Children 
(AFDC) or proof of receipt of assistance on date of 
program entry, 

(3) Proof of acceptance or receipt of Pell grant or 
assistance under a comparable state program of need- 
based financial assistance, 

(4) Referral from Administrative Entity; does not 
necessarily have to be enrolled in Title II, may be 
deferred as long as certified eligible. 



c. Academically disadvantaged 
(1) Testing scores 
H (2) High school grades 



(3) Testing scores below those required for occupational/ 
vocational area; may also use referral from counselor 
or teacher. 

d. Limited English Proficiency 

(1) Interview 

(2) English Proficiency Test scores 

(3) Country designation reported on bilingual census 
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e. Other appropriate sources 

(1) PSI may document if specific criteria are aaditionally 
identified in the approved plan. 



2.8-3 Assurances 



State and eligible recipient shall provide assurances of 
equal access and assistance 

(1) Individuals who are members of special populations 
will be provided with equal access to recruitment, 
enrollment, and placement activities; 

(2) Individuals wno are members of special populations 
will be provi<Sed with equal access to the full range 
of vocational education programs available to 
individuals who are not members of special 
populations, including occupational ly specific courses 
of study, cooperative education, apprenticeship 
programs, and, to the extent practicable, 
comprehensive career guidance and counseling services, 
andshall not be discriminated against on the basis of 
their status as a member of special populations; 

(3) (A) Vocational education programs and activities for 

individuals with handicaps will be provided in 
the least restrictive environment in accordance 
with Section 612(5)(b) of the Education of the 
Handicapped Act and will, whenever appropriate, 
be included as a component of the individualized 
education program developed under section 
614(a)(5) of such act; 

(B) Students with handicaps who have individualized 
education programs developed under section 
614(a)(5) of the Education of the Handicapped 
Act shall, with respect to vocational education 
programs, be afforded the rights and protection 
guaranteed such students under sections 612, 
614, and 615 of such act; 

(C) Students with handicaps who do not have 
individualized education programs developed 
under section 614(a)(5) of the Education of the 
Handicapped Act or who are not eligible to have 
such program shall, with respect to vocational 
education programs, be afforded the rights and 
protection guaranteed such students under 
section 504 of the Rehabilitation Act of 1973 
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and, for the purpose of this act, such rights 
and protection shall include making vocational 
education programs readily accessible to 
eligible individuals with disabilities through 
the provision of services described in 
subsection (c)(3); 

(0) Vocational education planning for individuals 
with handicaps will be coordinated between 
appropriate representatives of vocational 
education, special education, and state 
vocational rehabilitation agencies; and 

(E) The provision of vocational education to 

students with handicaps will be monitored to 
determine if such education is consistent with 
the individualized education program developed 
for such students under section 614(a)(5) of the 
Education of the Handicapped Act, in any case in 
which such a program exists; 

The provision of vocational education will be 
monitored to ensure that disadvantaged students and 
students of limited English proficiency have access to 
such education in the most integrated setting 
possible; and 

(A) The requirements of this act relating to 
individuals who are members of special 
populations: 

(i) will be carried out under the general 
supervision of individuals in the 
appropriate state educational agency or 
state board who are responsible for 
students who are members of special 
populations; and 

(ii) will meet education standards of the state 
educational agency or state board; and 

(8) With respect to students with handicaps, the 
supervision carried out under subparagraph (A) 
shall be carried out consistent with and in 
conjunction with supervision by the state 
educational agency or state board carried out 
under section 512(6) of the Education of the 
Handicapped Act. 
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(6) Assist students who are members of special popL- laticns 
to enter vocational education programs, and, wi:n 
respect to students with handicaps, assist in 
fulfilling the transitional service requirements of 
section 626 of the Education of the Handicapped Act; 

(7) Assess the special needs of students participating in 
programs receiving assistance under title II with 
respect to their successful completion of the 
vocational education program in the most integrated 
setting possible; 

(8) Provide supplementary services to students who are 
members of special populations, including, with 
respect to individuals with handicaps: 



(A) 


curriculum modification; 


(B) 


equipment modification; 


(C) 


classroom modification; 


(D) 


supportive personnel; and 


(E) 


instructional aids and devices* 



(9) Provide guidance-, counseling, and career development 
activities conducted by professionally trained 
counselors and teachers who are associated with the 
provisions of such special services; and 

(10) Provide counseling and instructional services designed 
to facilitate the transition from school to post- 
school employment and career opportunities. 



2,9 Basic Grant Allowable Costs • Program Improvement, Innovation, and 
Expansion 

2.9-1 General Regulations for Use of Funds 

Basic grant funds may only be used for program improvement, with the 
full participation of special populations* Priority must be given 
to a limited number of sites that serve the highest concentration of 
special populations students. Each funded program must be of 
sufficient size and quality to be effective, must integrate 
vocational and academic competencies and must provide equitable 
participation for special populations. 
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2.9-2 Administrative Costs 

Acxinistrative ccsts are allowable not to exceed 5 percent of tr, 
allocation. 

2 9-3 Examples of allowable expenditures for program improvemen 
charts in Section 8, page 30 through 33. 
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APPENDIX C. 

FUNCTIONS OF A SPECIAL POPULATIONS COORDINATOR 



FUNCTIONS OF THE SPECIAL POPULATIONS COORDE^ATOR 
The vocational education special populations coordinator shall be a qualified counselor or 
teacher to ensure that individuals who are members of special populations are receiving 
adequate services and job skill training. The supplemental services for special populations 
that could be provided by the special populations coordinator may include the following: 

1. Providing recruitment, enrollment and placement services to students who are 
members of special populations to assure equal access to a full range of 
vocational and technical education programs. 

2. Assisting individuals who are members of special populations, when 
appropriate, in the preparation of application relating to admission to 
vocational and technical education programs. 

3. Monitoring the provision of vocational and technical education to ensure that 
disabled, disadvantaged, and students of limited English proficiency have 
access to vocational and technical education in the most integrated setting 
possible. 

4. Assisting in the development and dissemination of the required vocational 
program information for students who are members of special populations 
concerning: (a) the opportunities available in vocational education; (b) the 
requirements for eligibility for enrollment in such vocational education 
programs; (c) specific courses that are available; (d) employment 
opportunities; and (5) placement. 

5. Providing members of special populations with an assessment of their 
vocational interests and aptitudes and with career counseling and guidance 
activities based on the data obtained in these assessments. 

6. Provision of guidance, counseling, and career development activities conducted 
by professionally trained counselors and teachers. 

7. Coordinating the planning, placement, and supplemental services for disabled 
students enrolled or intending to enroll in vocational and technical education 
programs. 

8. Providing or assuring the provision of supplementary services for all members 
of special populations as follows: (a) curriculum modification; (b) equipment 
modification; (c) classroom modification; (d) supportive personnel, and (e) 
instructional aids and devices 

9. Provision of counseling and instructional services designed to facilitate the 
transition from school to post-school employment and career opportunities. 

10. Coordination of the delivery of services with other service providing agencies. 



APPENDIX D. 
ClilTERIA FOR SERVICES AND ACTIVITIES 
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Criteria for Services and Activities for Individuals 
who are Members of Special Populations 
a. Assurances of Equal Access for Members of Special 
Populations. 

1. Individuals will be provided equal access to 
recruitment, enrollment and placement 
activities and a full range of vocational 
education programs . 

2. Individuals with handicaps will be provided 
programs in the least restrictive environrrien: , 
and those who have individualized education 
programs must be afforded the rights and 
protection guaranteed under the Education of 
the Handicapped Act and the Rehabilitation 
Act, 

3. Vocational education planning for individual 
with handicaps will be coordinated beuweeri 
appropriate representatives of vocational 
education, special education, and state 
vocational rehabilitation agencies; and the 
provisions of vocational planning for 
individuals with handicaps will be monitored 
to determine if such education is consistent 
with the individualized program developed 
under the Education of the Handicapped Act. 

4. The provision of vocational education will be 
monitored to ensure that disadvantaged 
students and students of limited English 
proficiency have access to such education in 
the most integrated setting possible. 

5. The requirements of this act relating to 
individuals who are members of special 
populations: 

(a) Will be carried out under the general 
supervision of individuals in the 
appropriate state education agency or 
state board who are responsible for 
students who are members of special 
populations; and 

(b) Will meet education standards of the state 
educational agency or sta:e board. 

b. Assurances 

L Each eligible recipient shall: 

(a) Assist students to enter vocational 

education programs; and, with respect to 
students with handicaps, assist in 
fulfilling the transitional service 
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requirements of section 626 of the 
Education of the Handicapped Act; 

(b) Assess the special needs of students 
participating in programs with respect to 
their successful completion of the 
vocational education program in the most 
integrated setting possible; 

(c) Provide supplementary services to 
students; 

(d) Provide guidance, counseling, and career 
development activities; and 

(e) Provide counseling and instructional 
services designed to facilitate the 
transition from school to post-school 
employment and career opportunities- 

Participatory Planning 

1, Establish procedures for parents, students, 
teachers and area residents to directly 
participate in state and local decisions 
regarding programs. 

2- Provide technical assistance and design such 
procedures to ensure that such individuals are 
given access to the information needed to use 
such procedures. 
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c;^ Ex amples of AitoNvabte Expendftures - Disabled Students 
isyuctioh Guidance ana (Jounseling Stuaent Sen/ices 



2. 



•Tutoriai instruction in vocatbnal 
competencies and basic skills 

•Team teaching in vocational 
classes utilizing additional staff 

•Supplementary instruction in job 
seeking and keeping skills 

•Computer software and hardware 
for sett-paced ind'rvidualized 
instruction 

• Individualized audksvisual 
equipment and materials for self- 
paced instruction 

•Curriculum materials for students 
to aid instruction 

•Textoooks and materials in large 
print or Braille 

•Tape recorders and tapes for 
rwvreaders 

•Textbooks and materials recorded 
on tapes for disabled students 

•Equipment to produce materiais 
for the disabled student, for 
example, to produce Braille tapes 
or large print 

•Travel related to cnhar>cing 
programs 

•Direct secretarial support for 
ir^structk>r\al rr>odificatkx« 

•lnservk:e activities 



•Programs 

devek^ped/administered by 
counsek)rs to improve, exparKl, 
extend career guklance and 
counseling programs to meet the 
career devetopment, vocatk>nai 
educatkxi, and emptoyment needs 

•Vocatkx^ 3ssessr7>ent activities 

•The purchase of vocatk>nal 
aptitude and Interest assessment 
instruments 

•Specialized career counseling and 
gukjar)ce activities or materials 

•Job placement activities when 
rvecessary for program completers 
and leavers 

•The acquteitlon of voc3tk)na] • 
assessment equipment 

•Career center acqutsitkxis 

•Testing materiais for vocatJonai 
assessment-hterest Inventories and 
vocational aptitudes 

•Seminars on careers 

•Seminars on preparing for 
entering the workforoe 

•Brochures to enhance guklanoe 
and job placement 

•Direct secretarial support 



•The establishment and operation 
of vocational support system 

•Services designed to facilitate the 
transition from postsecondary 
ir^itution to employment and 
career opportunities 

•Interpreter services for students 
with impaired hearing 

•Aides to assist disabled students 
in class as interpreters, note takers, 
mobility assistance, etc. 

•Placement services 

•Proviston of information to 
parent and student on vocational 
programs and sen/ices available to 
disabled students 

•Career day 

•Job fair 

•Chlkjcare 

•Transportatkxi 



•Equipment modificatkxi for 
disabled students 
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Examples of AllowaiDle Expenditures • Disadvantaged 
Guiaance/Counsenng 



• Team teaching in vocational 
classes utilizing additional staff 

• Instrjcticn in basic skills 
(tutoring) 

•Supplementary instruction in job 
seeking and keeping skills 

•Computer software and ha^'dware 
fcr self-paced individualized 
irr--uctjon 

• Currrculum materials for students 
witn low-level reading ability 

• Tape recorders and tapes for 
ncnreaders 

•Sc-ecial books/materials as 
ecessary 

•Tu-torial lab 

•Developmental lab (reading, 
writing, mathematics) both 
equipment and supplies 

•Prorating tutorial instnjctors 
salary 

•Travel in support of instructk>nai 
programs 

•Secretarial servces in support of 
insvuction 

• nservice activities for ir^juctors 



•Vocatkxnal assessment activities 

•Th€( purchase of vocational 
aptitude and interest assessment 
ir^struments 

•Specialized career counseling and 
gukjance activities 

•Job placement activities when 
necessary for program completers 
and leavers 

•The acquisition of vocational 
assessment equipment 

•Programs 

developed/administered by 
counselors to improve, expand, 
extend career guidance and 
counseling programs to meet the 
career development, vocational 
educatkxi, and employment needs 

• Cooperative/networtcing 
arrangements to provide special 
sen/rces. including assessment 

•C^eer center materials and 
supplies 

•C^eer assessment materials 

•Seminars on careers 

•Seminars on preparing for 
entering the wofWorce 

•Brochures to enhance guidance 
and job placerr^ent 

•Prorating of counselor salaries 

•Travel in support of counseling 

• Direct secretarial supper^ of 
counseling 

• Insen/ice for counselors 

E-2 



Stuceni Sen/ices 
•The estaoiisnmem ana operation 
of a vocational supper, system and 
sen/ices 

•Services designed to facilitate the 
transition from postsecondary 
institution to employment and 
career opportunities 

•Establishment and cperaticn of 
placement services 

•Provision of information to 
parent and student on vocational 
programs and sen/ices available to 
disadvantaged students 

•Brochures 

•Job fair 

•Career day 

•Awareness seminars 

•Childcare 
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Examples of Allowable Expenditures - Limited English Proficiency 

GuKiarKDe/Counseling Student iSen/ices 



2.9-6 

InsTrucuon 



•Tutorial instaiction in vocational 
competencies 

•Team teaching in vocational 
classes utilizing additional staff 

• Instruction in basic skills 
(tutoring) 

•Supplementary instruction in job 
seeking and keeping skills 

•Computer software and hardware 
for seif*paced indlvidualtzed 
instruction 

•Individualized audiovisuai 
equipment and materiais for self- 
paced tnstruction 

•Cuniculum materials for students 
with low-level reading ability • 

•Curriculum materials designed 
for LEP students 

•Tape recorders and tapes for 
nonreaders 

•Textbooks and materiais recorded 
in other languages for LEP 
students to supplerrient cuniculum 

•Instructiooal travel 



•Vocational assessment activities 

•The purchase of vocational 
aptitude and interest assessment 
instruments 

•Specialized career counseling and 
guidance activities 

•Job placement activities wtien 
necessary for ind'r/Jduai students 

•The acquisition of vocational 
assessment equipment 

•Career counsefing materials in 
other languages 

•Career assessment materials in 
other languages 

•Brochures In dual languages 

•Insen^ice activities 

•Direct secretarial support 

•Interpreters 



•The establishment and operation 
of a vocational suppon system 

•Services designed to facilitate the 
transltran from postsecondary 
institution to employment and 
career opportunities 

•Bilingual interpreter services 

•Provision of information to 
parent and student on vocational 
programs and services available to 
these students 

•Awareness seminars 

•Brochures 

•Tutors 

•ChikJ care 



•Direct secretarial support for 
instaiction 

•Inservice activities 
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Lxamples of Allowable Expendftures from Basic Grant 
Counseiing/CiuKjafx:€ Services 



Acminis'j'ation 



•tne acquisition of new 
s*^te-of-tJne-an equipment 

•ine acquisition of teaching 
aids 

•modifying or upgrading 
equipment to meet cun-ent 
business and industry 
specifications 

•the acquisition of equipment 
to expand vocational programs 

•travel expenses for vocatJonai 
teachers attending approved 
workshops 

•the employment of teacher 
aides 

•conducting short-term 
laDoratory courses to 
complement on-the-job training 
•Qf cooperative education 
^udents 

•initiation of new vocationaJ 
educationaJ programs 

•teacher travel necessary to 
conduct the activities of 
vocationaJ student 
organizations, when such 
activities are an integraJ part of 
the instiuctionaJ program 

•initiation, improvement, or 
expansion of prevocaliof^ 
programs 

•the creation or expansion of 
programs to trajn workers in 
skilled occupations needed to 
revitalize businesses or 
industries 

•contracted instnjction 
•local inservice 
•software 



•acquire seif- 
assessment, career 
decision making, and 
employability skills 

•make the transition 
from education and 
training to work 

•maintain marketability 
of current job skills in 
established occupations 

•develop new skills to 
move away from 
deciining occupatk)nal 
fields and enter new 
and emerging fieWs in 
high teclnnology areas 
and fields experiencing 
skill shortages 

•obtain arxj use 
information on financial 
assistance for 
postsecondary 
vocationaJ educatkxi 
and job training 

•acquire vocational 
assessment, interest, 
and aptitude snd other 
guidance matertaisfor 
student and 
instructional use 

•acquire vocationaJ 
assessment equipment 

•career decision 
making materials 

•placement activities 

•Interest and aptitude 
materials 



• Child 
care 

• Work 
study 



•may include the salary for an 
administrator to 
supervise/coordinate the 
vocationaJ education 
improvement, innovation and 
expansion program prorated to 
the time and effort expended for 
this purpose. Time and effort 
documentation must be 
maintained. 

•may Include the cost of travel 
for the administrator when such 
travel is directiy in support of 
vocational program 
improvement, innovation, 
and/or expansion. 

•cost of follow-up activities 

•administrative cost of II, Part 
C programs 
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2.10 Common Questions and Answers 



1. Q. Are funding levels for annual anocation subject to change during 

the three year cycle? 

A. Funding level may change as may be necessary for each fiscal year to 
carry out the provisions of Titles IJI, III, and IV of the ActT 

2. Q. What are the specific requireoents for a student to qualify as 

Limited English Proficient? 

A. Be a member of a national origin minority who does not speak and 
understand the English language in an instructional setting well 
enough to benefit from vocational studies to the same extent as a 
student whose primary language is English. These persons may 
include: (I) individuals who were not born in the United States or 
whose native tongue is a language other than English and (2) 
individuals who come from environments where a language other than 
English is dominant and thus have difficulties speaking and 
understanding instructions in English. 

3. Q. What criteria would justify a counselor as supplementing a prograiTi 

rather than supplanting? 

A. A PSI may use federal vocational funds only to supplement or 
increase the level of funds made available for the students 
participating on campuses or in programs using federal vocational 
funds. In no case may federal vocational funds be used to supplant 
or replace non-federal funds. A PSI could be considered in non- 
compliance with the supplement-not-supplant requirement if the PSI 
uses federal vocational funds to provide services that the PSI is 
required to provide under state, or local law, or rule or a court 
order. Also, PSI could be considered in non-compliance for any 
expenditure of federal funds for any service that has, in prior 
years, been funded with state or local funds. 

4. Q. Is it reconroejided that PSIs still provide matching funds even though 

it is not required by law? 

A. Although the intent of the new law is to eliminate the fiscal 
restraints such as set-asides, matching and excess costs, 
institutions are encouraged to use non-federal funds to improve, 
L'pgrace and expand similar activities. 

5. C What are the dates for deternining which students to track? 

All perforrrance measures are using the reporting period as s^r^re^ 
session I, summer session 2, fall and following spring semester, 
Tnis induces the Federal Stude-t Reports C3 114 and CB 116. 
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5. Reports now require tracking of special population students for all 

cMijors, How does this tie into the federal requirement? 

A, The Perkins Perf or:;iance Measures require t.^^e identification of a'l 
students who fall within the federal definition of special 
populations. This is to help identify the proportion of special 
populations enrolled in the institution compared to the number of 
special populations in the service delivery area. (Performance 
Measure V). Once these are identified, only special populations who 
enroll in the technical education programs will be tracked. By 
collecting special population data for all students in the C3M GCl 
(Student Enrollment Report), the Coordinating Board can produce Par: 
A of the C3 114. In addition, the Coordinating Board can also 
produce Part A of the C5 116 to identify completers by gender, 
ethnicity and special populations. 

7, Q. Can clerical support staff be hired with Perkins funds to work with 
special population student services? 

A. Yes, administration funds may be used for this purpose. 

S. C Must Perkins travel funds used by occupational faculty be used only 
for topics related to servicing special need students? 

A. In-stdte and out-of-state travel is authorized for administrative, 
institutional and student services personnel in support of the 
institution's technical and vocational education programs. 

S. C. Can all special population students be served, even if they are in 
the technical and vocational education program not targeted for 
Perkins funds? 

A. Yes, supplementary services must be provided to all special 
populations students in technical and vocational educational 
programs , 



One of the allowable costs iteics listed in last year's application 
docinnent was "Prograins which train adults and students for all 
aspects of occupations, in which job openings are projected or 
available." Doesn't this apply to any expenditures for programs 
training students in "de^^^and occupations" identified by the region's 
Quality Workforce Planning Association? 

Yes, p-ZQTczs should be identified in the annual application. 
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Q. Could you clarify the requirements for using funds for vocational 
faculty travel? 

A. Travel is authorized for vocational staff development and other 
program activities ""or teachers who have been identified as 
instructors on targeted campuses of courses that serve the hignest 
concentration of individuals who are members of special populatic-.s. 

Q One of the itealzed allowable costs in last year's application 

document was, "Adninistrative costs." Is that available for use in 
administrative salaries at the local institutions? 

A. Yes, as long as administrative duties are related_to technical a-.c 
vocational programs and do r.ct exceed 5 percent of the total 
allocation. 

Q. Does the annual assessment have to be of all occupational prograics 
approved by the Coordinating Board? 

A. Under the Perkins rules and regulations an annual assessrr.ent (self- 
evaluation) of all Perkins funded programs is required. However, 
the Coordinating Board has the authority to require that the entire 
technical vocational education program be evaluated. This ite:?. will 
be on the agenda of the October, 1S92 Board Meeting. 

Q. To what extent can the PSI modify the state standards and measures? 

A. The Committee of Practitioners will review, evaluate and modify tr.e 
state standards and measures over the next three years. Any 
institution that needs to modify any standards and measures may 
appeal to the Committee of Practitioners or ask for technical 
assistance from the CTC Instructional Programs Director. 

Q. Hay an institution purchase equipment to improve a program that has 
the highest concentration of nembers of special populations and/or 
for a prograa designed to improve the participation rate of members 
of special populations? 

A. Yes, if the institution has satisfied the requirement of Section 255 
of the act ,for example, the institution has provided for full 
participation and equal access for all special populations to tne 
program . All members of special populations must have been 
afforded the necessary "supplementary services" to succeed in tr,e 
P'-oc'dm. 
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15. Q. May equipsaent be purchased for a learning resource laboratory that 
1s used by technical and vocational and non-technical and vocational 
students? 

A. Yes. However, the cost associated with the use by non-vocational 
students must be paid for with non-vocational .funds. 

17. Q. Hay an institution target a prograa or site for program Improvement 

that has a participation rate of ueajbers of special populations that 
is below the "cut-off" point if the progran is designed to improve 
the participation rate of soeinbers of special populations? 

A. Yes. However, it is expected that the participation rate of merrcers 
of special populations will increase and justify the funding for the 
program. Should that not be the case, an audit exception could 
occur. 

18. Q. Must a public hearing be held'each year regarding the Annual 

Application? 

A. Not if the first hearing provided for full participation (input frDrr. 
each special population category) of the special populations in the 
development of the institution's technical and vocational progrcT.s 
and the three-year application. 

20. Q. Should the fora "Progran Description/ in Section III, be completed 

in the Annual Application for programs where only services (guidance 
counseling and/or suppleaentary services) are provided to students 
enrolled in the program? 

A, No. This form is to be completed only for programs that are 
targeted for program improvement activities such as equipment, 
curriculum development, etc. 

21. Q. When can an institution begin spending their allocation? 

A. The institution can expend funds when they have received the Notice 
Of Award. 

22. Q. Can Perkins funds be used for advisory comnittee activities? 

A. When the primary purpose of the meeting is the dissemination of 
technical information, costs are allowable for transportation, 
rental of facilities and other incidental items. 

23. Q. Can textbooks be bought for students with Perkins funds? 

A. Yes, provided the students need the books for a class and they c^e 
eccncmically disadvantaged. The Coordinating Board recorrfr.ends -'-d: 
institutions develop a textbook lending library. 
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24. Q. <lin students who have defaulted on a state or federal loan receive 

Perkins assistance? 

A. Default status applies to institutions, not individuals. 

25. Q. What conditions oust be net by the institution in regards to day 

care service? 

A. As stated in 34 CFR 76.684, the use of program funds to provide any 
day care service shall comply with the requirements in 45 CFR Part 
71. 

26. Q. Can grant funds be used if the requisition is dated prior to 

June 30, but the purchase order is dated after June 30? 

A. Purchase orders for services outside the institution dated by June 
30 and encumbrances within the institution dated by June 30 are 
allowable for reimbursement past the June 30 deadline. 

27. Q. To whoa does the Tech-Prep director answer when administering the 

Tech-Prep prograa? 

A. See memo of June 23, 1992, Section B, page 39-42. 

2S. Q. What is the best way for the Tech-Prep education program to handle 
monies going to the independent school districts? 

A. See memo of June 23. 1992, Section E, page 39-42. 
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Definitions 



Academically/Educationally Disadvantaged: An individual who scores at or below the 
25th percentile on a standardized achievement or aptitude test, whose secondary school 
grades are below 2,0 on a 4,0 scale (on which tlie grade "A" equals 4.0), or who fails to 
attain minimum academic competencies. The definition does not include individuals 
with learning disabilities- 
Administration: Persons who manage, direct, and supervise the district-wide instructional 
program, and improve the quality of instruction and the curriculum. 

Aides: Aides' salaries which can be identified as being directly related to the assistance 
of instructors with the instruction of pupils in a learning situation. 

Articulation Plan: A plan developed cooperatively between a secondary school district 
and a postsecondary institution. The plan ensures the coordination of secondary and 
postsecondary (two-year) occupational training to eliminate unnecessary duplication of 
course work and streamline the educational process. 

Career Gm*dance, Vocational Counseling and Placement: Those programs which (1) 
pertain to the body of subject matter and related techniques and methods organized for 
the development in individuals of career awareness, career planning, career decision 
making, placement skills, and knowledge and understanding of local, state, and national 
occupational, educational, and labor market needs, trends, and opportunities and (2) 
assist individuals in making and implementing informed educational and occupational 
choices. 

Compliance Monitoring Visit: An on-site visit by Coordinating Board staff to determine 
the degree of compliance with the assurances made in the district's annual technical and 
vocational application. 

Cooperative Education: A method of instruction of technical and vocational education 
for individuals who, through written cooperative arrangements between the school and 
employers (training sponsors), receive instruction, including required academic courses 
and related technical and vocational instruction by alternation of study in school with a 
job in any occupational field; the two experiences must be planned and supervised by 
the school and employers (training sponsors) so that each contributes to the student's 
education and employability. 

Cooperative Training Plan: A written cooperative agreement between the school and 
the employer (training sponsor) for each student enrolled in a cooperative education 
course. The training plan shall ensure that each student will receive both on-the-job and 
related instruction covering the required essential elements for the specific occupation 
involved. In cases where no approved essential elements are available, the appropriate 
training elements must be identified cooperatively by the school and the employer 
(training sponsor). 
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Definitions (conL) 



Commimity-based Organization: Ajiy such organization of demonstrated effectiveness 
described in section 4(5) of the Job Training Partnership Act. 

Counselor An individual who shall be a qualified counselor to provide a comprehensive 
career development guidance program at all educational levels. 

Curricuium Materials: Instructional and related or supportive material, including 
materials using advanced learning technology, in any occupational field which is designed 
to strengthen academic foundations and prepare individuals for entry level employment 
or to upgrade occupational competencies of those previously or presently employed m 
any occupational field, and appropriate counseling and guidance matenal. 

Disabled: Individuals who are mentally retarded, hard of hearing, deaf, speech or 
language impaired, visually handicapped, seriously emotionally disturbed, orthopedically 
impaired; other health impaired pei^ns; or persons with specific learning disabilities, 
and who because of their disabling condition, cannot succeed in the regular technical and 
vocational education program without special assistance. 

Disadvantaged: Refers to individuals (other than individuals with disabilities) who have 
economic or academic disadvantages and who require special services and assistance to 
succeed in technical and vocational education programs. This term includes mdividuals 
who are members of economically disadvantaged families, migrants, individuals of 
limited English proficiency, and individuals who are dropouts from or who are identified 
as potential dropouK from secondary school. 

DisDlaced Homemaken For the purpose of providing technical and vocational education 
services and activities under Public Law 101-392, a displaced homemaker is defmed as an 

individual who: . f ♦v,^ 

(1) is an adult, (2) has worked as an adult primarily without remuneration to care lor the 
home and family and for that reason has diminished marketable skills, (3) has been 
dependent on public assistance or on the income of a relative, but is no longer supported 
bvVuch income, (4) is a parent whose youngest dependent child will become meligible to 
receive assistance under the program for aid to families with dependent children under 
oart A of Title IV of the Social Security Act within two years of the parent's application 
for assistance under this act, or (5) is unemployed or under employed and is expenencing 
difficulty in obtaining any employment or suitable employment, as appropriate. 

Economically Depressed Area: An economically integrated area within the state in which 
a chronically low level of economic activity or a deteriorating economic base has caused 
such adverse effects as: (1) a rate of unemployment which has exceeded by 50 percentum 
or more the average rate of unemployment in the state, or in the nation for each of the 
three years preceding the year for which such designation is made or (2) a large 
concentration of low-income families, the designation of which is approved by the 
secretary as consistent with the purposes of the act, with these criteria, aiid with such 
other criteria as the secretary may prescribe. 
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Definitions (cont) 



Economically Disadvantaged: A family or individual which the State Board identifies as 
low income on the basis of uniform methods that are described in the state plan. A PSl 
must use one or more of the following standards as an indicator of low income: (1) 
annual income at or below the official poverty line established by the Director of the 
Office of Management and Budget, (2) eligibility for Aid to Families with Dependent 
Children or other public assistance programs, (3) receipt of a Pell Grant or comparable 
state program, of need-based financial assistance, (4) eligibility for panicipation in 
programs assisted under Title II of the Job Training Parmership Act, and (5) eligibility 
for oenefits under the Food Stamp Act of 1977. 

^ Instructors: Teacher salaries which can be identified as being directly related to the 
instruction of pupils in a learning situation. 

Limited English Proficient: For the purpose of this application, a person with limited- 
English proficiency (LHP) is a member of a national origin minority who does not speak 
and understand the English language in an instructional setting well enough to benefit 
from technical and vocational studies to the same extent as a student whose primary 
language is English. These persons may include: (1) individuals who were not bom in 
the United States or whose native tongue is a language other than English and (2) 
individuals who come from environments where a language other than English is 
dominant and thus have difficulties speaking and understanding instructions in the 
English language. 

Occupationally Specific Course: A course designed to prepare students for employment 
or additional Q-aining in a specific occupation. All cooperative education and pre- 
employment laboratory courses are considered to be occupationally specific. 

Priority Occupations: Priority occupations are those identified by the State Board of 
Education which have an impact on the Texas economy, require substantial training time, 
and offer a reasonable expectation of career opportunities and advancement 

Quality Work Force Planning: A partnership established between educators and 
employers in a region for the purpose of developing a skilled and educated work force to 
enhance economic development in this state and to compete in a global economy. To 
achieve this purpose. Quality Work Force Planning Committees will analyze regional job 
opportunities education and training needs, identify regional priorities for technical and 
vocational education program offerings, and develop regional plans that address those 
priorities. 

Sequential Course of Study: An integrated series of courses which are directly related to 
the educational and occupational skills preparation of Individuals for jobs, or preparation 
for post secondary education. 

Sex Equity/Gender Equity: To achieve the goal of gender equity, programs enrolling 
more than 75 percent of either gender qualify to be targeted for special focus in order to 
recruit the under-represented gender. Measurement occurs after students are enrolled m 
Q a program. Statistics arc based on percentages from the pfc^ious year. 
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Definitions (cont) 



Single Parent: An individual who: (1) is unmarried or legally separated from a spouse 
and (2)(i) has a minor child or children for which the parent has either custody or joint 
custody or (ii) is pregnant. 

Special Populations: Includes individuals with handicaps, educationally and economically 
disadvantaged (including foster children), individuals of limited-English proficiency, 
individuals who participate in programs designed to eliminate sex bias, and individuals in 
correctional institutions. 

Sunset Review, A mandated evaluation, normally on a five-year cycle, of a district's 
technical and vocational offerings to determine quality and effectiveness. 

Supplementary Services: Curriculum m.odification, equipment modification, classroom 
modification, supportive personnel, and instructional aids and devices. 

Support Services: Assists students who are economically disadvantaged, students of 
limited English proficiency, and disabled students to succeed in technical and vocational 
education. These services include counseling, English-language instruction, child care, 
and special aids. 

Technical Education: All postsecondary programs and courses previously approved by 
the Coordinating Board as technical and vocational programs and courses. 

Tech-Prep Associate Degree Program: A combined secondary and postsecondary 
program which leads to an associate degree or two-year certificate; provides technical 
preparation in at least one field of engineering technology, applied science, mechanical, 
industrial, or practical art or trade, or agriculture, health, or business; builds student 
competence in mathematics, science, and communications (including applied academics) 
through a set. uential course of study; and leads to placement in employment. 

"2 + 2" Programs: Organized competency-based, articulated programs, beginning in 
grade 11 of high school and continuing through two years of postsecondary education, 
that link secondary and postsecondary courees for specific occupations. Development of 
the programs should utilize input from secondary schools, postsecondary institutions, 
business, industry, the Coordinating Board, and the Texas Education Agency. 
Development of systems to evaluate and upgrade the program, monitor all students from 
grade 11 through completion, and compile follow-up information on leavers, completers, 
job placements, and employer satisfaction is also a part of the program. 
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Definitions (cool) 

Technical and Vocational Education: Organized education programs offering a sequence 
of courses which are directly related to the preparation of individuals in paid or unpaid 
employment in current of emerging occupations requiring other than a baccalaureate or 
advanced degree. Such programs shall include competency-based learning which 
contributes to an individuaPs academic knowledge, higher-order reasoning, and problem- 
solving skills, work attitudes, general employability skills and the occupations-specific 
skills necessary for economic independence as a productive and contributing member of 
society. Such term also includes applied technology education* 

Vocational Special Populations Coordinaton Salaries for a qualified counselor or 
teacher to ensure that individuals who are members of special populations are receiving 
adequate career development guidance and job skill training. 

Work-Study Program: A special school program designed to provide financial assistance 
through part-time employment in nonprofit agencies for students who require such aid in 
order to enter or continue their education and training in a technical and vocational 
education program. The employment portion of cooperative technical and vocational 
education programs does not qualify as 

work study. Technical and vocational funds may be used to partially compensate eligible 
work study students. 

Additional definitions are contained in Section 521 of the Carl D. Perkins Vocational 
and Applied Technology Education Act of 1990. 
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LIST OF TESTS USED TO DETERMINE 
LEARNING DISABILITIES AND PERSONALITY ASSESSMENT 



L Audiological Assessment 

2. WAIS-R Test 

a) verbal scale 

b) performance scale 

c) full scale 

d) high/low split 

3. Factor Analysis Test 

a) verbal comprehension 

b) memory 

c) perceptual organization 

4* Raven Progressive Matrices 

5. Bender-Gestalt Test 

6. Woodcock-Johnson Test 

a) letter-word identification 

b) passage comprehension 

c) broad reading 

d) calculation 

e) applied problems 

f) broad math 

g) dictation 

h) writing sample 

i) broad written language 

?• Wechsler Memory Scale-R 

a) verbal memory 

b) visual memory 

c) general memory 

d) attention > concentration 

e) delayed recall 

8. MMPI-2 

9. Tracor Visual Screen 

^0 
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LIABILITY NOTrCF. AND CAVEAT 

A fr^f ^s"^^!^^^^'!? '"""^^ °f « Americans with Disabilities 

Act (ADA). This publication is intended by ACCT, AACC, and the authors to provide accurate 
and authontative information on the subject matter covered, but is not intended to convey legal 
advice. Since this is a complicated and rapidly changing subject and the relevant agencies are still 
in the process of providing guidance on many issues, readers are urged to consult with qualified' 
legal counsel before applying the legal principles discussed to specific situations. 

ACCT and AACC suggest that if you have any questions concerning the material contained 
in this publication or concerning ADA compliance that you direct all questions to Ira Michael 

in.Tr ^^^-^^^ '^^"^ Schmeltzer, 

Aptaker & Shcparrx, P.C. 2600 Virginia Avenue, N.W., Suite 1000, Washington, DC 20037-1905. 
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DEADLINES 

Hie Americans with Disabilities Act, PL 101-336, is an important new federal law that will have 
a major impaa on higher education. 

• THE ADA REQUIRES THAT ALL PURIJC ENTITIES. INCLUnTVa 
ALL PUBLIC COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES. CONDUCT AN ADA 
AUDIT OF EVERY ACTIVITY. PROGRAM. OR SER\TCE OF THE 
INSTITUTION BY JANUARY 26. 1993 . 

• This will entail an audit of employment, academic sendees and criteria, student 
services, and every facility. Public colleges were required to have identified 
structural barriers that must be removed in a transition plan published bv Julv 
26, 1992, and must complete all structural projects by January 1995. If you have 
missed the July 26, 1992 deadline, the audit workbook will enable you to correa 
this oversight. 

In response to the requests of their members for help with the mandatory ADA audit, ACCT 
and AACC have developed two new publications. 

• This publication. Compliance Requirements and Deadlines, summarizes the 
policy implications of ADA compliance, the basic requirements of the law, and 
the key deadlines that mtist be met 

• THE SECOND PUBLICAHON IS A COMPREHENSIVE MANUAL AND 
WORKBOOK, AVAILABLE OCTOBER 15, 1992, WHICH GOES STEP BY 
STEP THROUGH THE ADA'S REQUIRED SELF-EVALUATION/AU- 
DIT PROCESS WITH EXTENSIVE FORMS AND CHECKLISTS IN A 
WORKBOOK FORMAT TTL\T WILL ALLOW THE USER TO PER- 
FORM THE FEDERALLY MANDATED AUDITB Y JANUARY 26, 1993 . 

These two publications are designed to assist community colleges, public and private, and other 
institutions of higher education-, in complying with the ADA. 

ACCT and AACC suggest that all compliance or other legal questions that arise as a result of 
reading this publication be directed to Ira Michael Shepard or Robert L. Duston at (202) 333-8800 
or write to tiiem at tiie law firm address, Schmeltzer, Aptaker & Shepard, P.C., 2600 Virginia 
Avenue. N.W.. Suite 1000, Washington, DC 20037. 

POLICY IMPLICATIONS OF ADA COMPLUNCE 

It is unlikely that any community college trustee, university regent, president, chancellor, or 
other senior administrator is unaware of the Americans with Disabilities Act (ADA). The 
nationwide publicity'surrounding the passage and recent effective dates of the ADAis greater than 
any federal civil rights law since 1964. One common misconception is that the ADA Vrill have little 
effect on higher education institutions that have been subject To Section 503 or 504 of the 
Rehabilitation Act of 1973. Any institution that believes this to be true, and is taking few steps to 
respond to the ADA will be in for a rude surprise if the institution is challenged, let alone sued. 

K-4 
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The ADA and Section 504 have significant differences, and manv institutions have fallen shon of 
compliance with the existing 504 requirements. ' 

,.„'f^' P^"^\e of the Americans withDisabilities Act on July 26, 1990 was viewed bv persons with 
d^abhnesastheircivilnghtsh^^ 

orSsX^Tarb^^^^^^^ 

Congress intended to effect sweeping clianges in the attitudes and practices of AmeriMn 
busmesses and state and local government agencies. TTie ADA takes a mu Ifr steptS)roach 
to removing bamers to employment and services for persons with disabiliti«, nciSg 



Prohibitions regarding employment that are designed to decrease the high rate 
of tmen2.1oyment among persons with disabilities and remove qualified indi- 
viduals from far*» ml k - aiuicu jiiuj 



viduals from welfare rolls 

• ^•^VIT^'''' accessibility of goods and services that will bring persons with 
disabilities into the marketplace ^ F^i^ons witn 

• Requirements on ti-ansportation that will make it easier for persons with various 
disabilities to get to and from jobs, schools, stores, public facilities, Td services 

• Changes in telephone communication to remove barriers for persons with 
hearing impairments ^ 

• Requirementsforaccessinnewconstructionandalterationsthat,overtime will 
result m an increasingly barrier-free environment 

The broad reach of the ADA is seen in the multitude of agencies who have reeulatorv 
responsibilities under the ADA, including the U.S. Department of Justic^ (DOJ) tfe U 

DOT^ ^^e?^^ ""'^ U.S. Deparmiem of Transportation 

bv SPoe^ar^m nm °" rff ^'"^ Ai^endment of 1988, en^rceS 

Dy the Department of Housing and Urban Development (HUD).i 

WHY COMMUNITY COLLEGES 
SHOULD CARE ABOUT ADA COMPLUNCE 

ADA compliance should be an institutional priority of community colleges as well as four 
year colleges and umversities, as a matter of principle and of practical e^nomic.^^^ '^ 

Obligation to the Community 

Commtmity colleges have long recognized their obligations to their local communities and the 
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need to make higher education accessible to persons from all walks of life, and their mission 
statements reflect these beliefs. Many four-year colleges and universities have modified their 
mission statements along similar lines. The role of community colleges in providing access to 
education is evident in the establishment of off-campus programs, affirmative action programs for 
minorities, curriculum diversity, and outreach to older students, foreign-bom students, working 
students, commuter students, and others. Access to higher education has also focused on access 
to the economically disadvantaged. 

Many community colleges, as well as four-year colleges and universities, prompted by the 
Rehabilitation Act, included the term "handicapped" as pan of their non-discrimination and 
mstitutional outreach efi'orts. Far fewer institutions, however, have gone beyond aspirational 
statements to incorporate the literal meaning of "access" into all of the services offered by colleges. 
For example, how many colleges: 



. Make sporting events and fine and performing arts physically accessible to persons 
with mobility impairments in equal seating, without segregation from friends; 
eliminate communication barriers; and make these events accessible to penons with 
hearing impairments through the use of interpreten or assistive listening devices? 

Are prepared to make all written materials (from a commencement program to 
copies of research reports distributed to the public) available in alternative 
formats (e.g., braille, tape, disk) to persons with visual disabilities? 

Provide employment opportunities, extra training, and modifications in tests 
for employment or advancement to individuals with learning disabilities? 

• Ensure non-discrimination by and access in the activities of all clubs and 
organizations that receive sponsorship or recognition by the institution? 

Institutions dedicated to improving "access" to higher education should place the same 
emphasis on physical barriers, communication barriers, and attitudinal barriers towards persons 
with disabilities as they do on other types of barriers, such as economic barriers. 

Access as a National Priority 

The ADA makes access to higher education a national priority. All public colleges and 
universities are covered under Title II of the ADA. Private institutions of higher education are 
covered under Title III as places of public accommodation. The expressed intent of Congress was 
to ensure that higher education was accessible to all individuals with disabihties regardless of size, 
non-profit status, or receipt of federal or public funds. Any gaps in the coverage of the 
Rehabilitation Act of 1973 that were not filled by the Civil Rights Restoration Act of 1988 were 
eliminated in the ADA. 

The passage of the ADA is a recognition of the federal government's commitment to access.as 
a pnority. The broad bipartisan support behind the ADA and the enforcement efforts of the 
agencies ensure that the ADA will not be merely a symbolic law. 

Role as a Community Leader 

Community colleges are viewed as leaders in the community. With this recognition comes 
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a re ponsibilm- to take a eadership role. Majiv disabilitv advocates recognize that colleges 
and universities are the places where community values are developed or remieti^^ whe" 
7Tl'r'"T' ''^"'l' '° '''''' impressions regarding tJTatmentTf^nrw h 
01 ab,hties. These and other advocates focus on the critical role of institutions m tra.Zg 
teachers of students w,th disabilities. Just as women and minorities pushed for changes in 
institutional awareness, forcing institutions to be leaders in diversity and non-d^scrS^on 
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The role of higher education institutions as community leaders also makes them targets for 
litigation. Some disability advocates have publicly expressed frustration at the lac^ ^f comdi 
ancewiththeRehabihtationAc.byhighereducationinstitutions.TlieAl^Aisview 

asapowerfdnewtooLTJerewiUbemanytestcasesandattemptstomakeexamplesouLS 
and businesses. Some advocates have openly said they intend to aggressively file complainS^agaS^ 
or sue colleges and universities who fail to comply with the ADA^d to make them examples 



Heightened Awareness by Students of Their Rights 



A new type of student is entering postsecondaiy education - students; with disabilities who grew 
up with the protections of various federal laws (such as the Education of All Handicapped Q^lSen 
Ac ) and whose parents have learned how to use the legal system to enstire access to'e^duc^ti n for 
their children. Hie impact of this change can be seen in the increase in litigation under Z 
Rehabilitation Act dunng the last four years. 



Increased Risk of Litigation 



.f r^' P^^^^^bilitation Act was seen by many persons with disabilities as an inefficienttool because 
of the ^^bstannal confusion over ixs coverage and remedies, which was not clarified until 1988 
There is no such confusion under the ADA, which provides for: 

• A private right of action byjob applicants, employees, students, andanvmemher 
ot the public that is denied access tn rhp. .r rvi ces of a colleg e: 

• Plaintiff's attorneys' fees Successful employee, and private litigants enforcing 
the public accommodations and program access provisions can recover their 
attorneys fees and costs; 

• Limited or no heed for exhamtion of ^^Hmir^i strative remedies Students and 
members of the public can sue without filing a complaint with the DOJ or 
DOEd. Rejected applicants and employees who wish to sue under Title I must 
file charges with the EEOC, but will usually be able to obtain permission to sue 
if they do not wish to wait for an EEOC investigation. Employees mpvhr .hie 
to bypass these requ iremen ts i n n Title II suit ;^pqinst a public cnllpg ^ 

Tlie EEOC has estimated that 10.000 to 12.000 dijabjlitv discrimination .h.r pe. be filed 
between July 26. 19^2 and July 26, 1993. During the first six months after Titles II 3^111 went 
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into effect (Januan- 26, 1992). almost 1,000 complaints were filed with the DOJ. 
Damages and Penalties 

• Successful applicants or employees can recover up to S300.000 in compensarnn- 
and punitive damages in addition to back pay, reinstatement, injunctive relief, 
and attorneys' fees. There are several proposals pending in Congress to lift this 
cap. 

• If the Department of Justice elects to sue a private school acting on a Title III 
complaint, the civil penalties could be up to $50.000 for a first violat^nn and 
S 100.000 for a second v iolation. Public entities are subject to injunctive relief, 
make-whole remedies, and attorneys' fees. 

• Recent interpretations of Section 504 of the Rehabilitation Act of 1973 have 
dramatically expanded the rcimedies available to include unlimited, uncap aed 
compensatoiT damages, including damages for emotional distress, in smts by 
employees, students, and others. Section 504 claims will be routinely added to 
. X>A claims to obtain these damages, which are greater than those available 
under the ADA. Plaintiffs will argue that the same remedies are available in 
ADA Title II suits, through incorporation of Section 504 remedies. If this 
argument is correct e mployees and students can recover unlimited monetary 
damages in ADA lawsuits! 

Jury Trials 

All plaintiffs in ADA employment cases will be able to have their cases decided by a jury instead 
of a judge. While it is unclear whether juries are available in claims under Tide II or III by students, 
students will argue that juries should deci de their pendent Section 504 and ADA Titie II claims 
based upon recent court decisions. 

Because This Law Will Be Enforced 

The ADA is rejuvenating some agencies and giving strong new powers to others. The EEOC 
will take a lead in enforcing the ADA's employment provisions. The current chairman of the 
EEOC uses a wheelchair, and several senior EEOC staff attomevs have disabilities. This agency- 
takes Its enforcemem efforts seriously. The Office of Civil Rights of the U.S. Department of 
Justice will be coordinating compliance nationwide with local U.S. attorneys and with the 
Department of Education. Congress and organizations such as the President's'Commission on 
EmploN-ment of Persons with Disabilities and the National Council on Disability are regularly 
monitoring enforcement and compliance efforts. 

Heightened Awareness of Other Disability Laws 

Many advocacy organizations are conducting training ^ f their members and other interested 
individuals in their rights under the ADA and other laws, such as state laws that provide greater 
damages than the ADA. The ADA has also drawn renewed attention to Section 504 of the 
Rehabilirarion Act, which, coincidentally, has been recently interpreted by some courts as 
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providing some damages that are greater than the /JDA. 
Effect on Institutional Resources 

Community colleges and other institutions of higher education will have to spend money to 
comply with the ADA, including money to conduct self-evaluations, provid • reasonable accommo- 
dations to employees and auxiliary aids and sendees to remove communication barriers, and make 
structural changes to provide program accessibility. The ADA will also affect budgets for capital 
improvements as a result of the new construction and alterations provisions. There are dozens of 
possible costs under the ADA, including the costs of litigation and damages. Appropriate resources 
must b e budgeted and allocated in a wav that can provide the greatest accessibilitv with limited funds!^ 

Compliance Can Save Money 

By providing appropriate accommodations, institutio'is can avoid expensive litigation costs. In new 
construction and alterations, it will X3suaily b e cheaper to incorporate accessibility' features than to retrofit 
facilities at a later date if they are found to be non-compliant Making compliance a prioritvand exercising 
good faith in allocating institutional resources is the best possible defense to an ADA claim. 

Heightened Public Awareness Means the ADA Cannot Be Ignored 

The ADA has been and will continue to be a highly visible, well-publicized law. Community 
colleges, four-year colleges, and universities are already seeing an increase in disabled applicants 
and students demanding accommodations, as well as an increased ntimber of job applicants and 
employees with disabilities asserting their rights. 

The ADA is not going to go away. Twenty-five years arter its passage, the Civil Rights Act of 
1964 continues to have an impact on college personnel practices; it is now being used in the areas 
of sexual harassment, pattern and practice discrimination, and challenges to glass ceilings. All of 
the issues that have arisen in the past 25 years under Title VTI will be seen in the next five to 10 
years under the ADA. 

MAKING ADA COMPLIANCE AN INSTITUTIONAL POLICY 

The Americans with Disabilities Act v i affect every department and operation of every 
community college, four-year college, anu university. The operations and services affected 
include: 

• Human resources and personnel officers who handle employment and employee 
benefits issues 

• Every department and program head or other individual involved in interview- 
ing applicants for employment 

• Every supervisor or manager that has a role in recommending or executing 
decisions on hiring, training, discipline, or discharge of employees 



All faculty members involved in hiring faculty or making tenure decisions 
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• Even' faculty member (including full-time, part-time, and adjunct facult>') 
who may have to respond to requests for accommodations involving 
students 

• Admissions offices who apply academic criteria to students with disabilities 

• Every department that may have to address requests for accommodations bv 
students with disabilities 

• Every department or program that offers services to students and the general 
public and may have to arrange for accommodations 

• The individuals responsible for overseeing activ 'ties of clubs and organizations 

• Physical plant administrators involved in design, construction, alteration, or 
maintenance of facilities 

• Development offices or foundations that handle endowments or investment in 
commercial property - 

• The athletic department, fine and performing arts department, and every 
department that puts on games, shows, performances, lectures, or programs for 
the public 

• In-house or outside co-onsel who need to advise the institution on ADA 
complaints 

• Every individual involved in the leasing of space by the institution in which to run 
programs ortheleasingoutof campus space to other vendors (e.g., banks or cafeterias) 

• Business and financial officen who must budget for compliance or certify costs 
as an undue burden 

• Affirmative action/EEO officers or disabled student coordinators who will be 
the focal point of student complaints 

• Top administrators who need to know enough to coordinate and delegate compliance 

No one department or person can handle institutionwide compliance. Nor will any single 
person, other than the president or chancellor, usually have the authority to do what may be 
required to ensure institutional Cv">mpliance vith the ADA, 

ADA COMPLIANCE WILL ONLY BE ACHIEVED IF IT BECOMES AN INSTITU- 
TIONAL PRIORITY WITH SUPPORT AND ENCOURAGEMENT FROM THE TRUST- 
EES AND DIRECTION, COORDINATION, AND SUPPORT FROM SENIOR ADMINIS- 
TRATORS. It will ultimately be the president or chancellor who will have to decide such issues 
as budget all oca f ions a nd settlements . They should be the ones initiating and directing the process, 
not the last ones to be consulted. 
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A SUMMARY OF ADA COMPLIANCE REQUIREMENTS AND DEADLINES 
Background 

W-Tio Does the Law Apply to? 

• Every public institutio n of higher education is covered bv Title II of the AD A fnr 
all of it^ programs an d activities, regardless of whether the prog Tam or activity 
receives federal funds, effective January 26. ''.992. 

• The employment provisions of Title I applied to all employers (public and 
private) of 25 or more employees effective Jxxly 26, 1992. 

• The employment provisions reach supervisors and other persons who act as 
"agents" of an employer, in addition to the employer. What this means is that 
supervisors or managers can be sued individually if they discriminate against 
applicants or employees in violation of the ADA. 

• All private colleges and universities are covered by Title III of the law, which 
prohibits discrimination against the disabled in "places of public accommoda- 
tion" and requires the removal of structural barriers to accessibility if the 
removal can be easily accomplished without much difficulty or expense. There 
are no exceptions based upon nWt^. - every private institution of higher education 
is considered a "place of pubhc accommodation." 

• Religious institutions are rovered imder the law. However, there is a limited 
exception allowing religious entities to give preference in employment to 
members of their own religion. All other requirements are the same. 

• The law also applies to every private pe.-son, business, or entitythat owns, leases, 
leases to, or operates a place of pubHc accommodation. This law would reach 
private higher educational institutions and the private, non-profit foundations, 
trusts, or endorsements affiliated with public institutions that are "commercial 
landlords" of facilities that contain public accommodations, such as buildings 
that contain retail stores or restaurants, hotels, health clubs, law or medical 
offices, and many other types of businesses. 

• Every college and university, public or private, is covered by parts of the law 
that establish a new federal "building code." This code will govern new 
construction and the alteration of existing id cilities, even if no federal funds are 
used. 

Isn't the ADA Simply a Duplication of the 
Rehabilitation Act for Mos: Colleges and Universities? 



Noi The ADA imposes a number of different requirements, especially for public institutions. 
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Compliance Requirements and Deadlines 

Here are a few of them: 

. • THE ADAIMPOSES NEW OR MORE DETAILED REQUIREMENTS 
ON MANY PUBLIC COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES REGARD- 
ING MONITORING OF COMPLIANCE, COMPLAINT PROCE- 
DURES, AND OTHER ADMINISTRATIVE RULES, INCLUDING 
THE MANDATORY NEW SELF-EVALUATION REOUTRF.D OF 
ALL PROGRAMS, AND SERVICES OF PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS 
(INCLUDING EMPLOYMENT) BYJANUARY9.fi 1Q Q^_ 

• The requirements for new construction and al' -^-rations are different than most 
existing bxiilding codes and guidelines, and they reach all new structures, not just 
classrooms and offices, and all alterations. 

• The employment pro visions are more detailed than imder Section 504 In 
many cases the requirements are broader than the 504 regulations regarding 
essential functions of jobs, reasonable accommodations, and the requirements 
for non-discrimination in the provision of employee benefits. For example, 
under the ADA employers must consider transferring newly disabled employ- 
ees to other open positions; this consideration was not required under the 
Rehabilitation Act 

• There are new requirements for providing auxiliarv aids to enable hearing- and 
vision-impaired persons to participate in aU activities, not just classes. There are 
also extensive requirements regarding providing Telecommunication Devices 
for the Deaf (TDDs) and signage. 

• The impact on colleges as landlords is unique to the ADA. 

Who Is Protected by the ADA ? 

Every person is covered who either has. used to have, or is treated as having a physical or mental 
disability. 

Persons with Disahi1itHp..«; 

The law protects any person with a "physical or mental impairment" that "substantially 
limits one or more major life activity." This definition, which is taken from the Re'iabilitation 
Act, includes: 

• Persons with mobility impairments, such as those who suffer from paralysis 
or use wheelchairs, crutches, or walken; 

• Persons who have lost one or more limbs; 

• Persons who are blind or have vision impairments; 

• Persons who are deaf or are hearing impaired; 

100 
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• Persons who have mental or psychological disorders, including mental 
retardation, emotional and mental illness, and learning disabilities; 

• Persons with one of a hundred or more difficult psychological disorders, 
including depression and post- traumatic stress syndrome; 

• Persons with cosmetic disfigurement;, such as bum victi' is; 

• Persons with serious contagious and non-contagious diseases, including 
AIDS, AIDS-related complex, epilepsy, cancer, and tuberculosis. A person 
who tests HIV positive may be covered without any other symptoms. 

Record of ^^pairment 

Persons with a record of a*i impairment are protected. This would include anybody with 
a history of a disability, such as individuals who have undergone psychiatric counseling or 
someone who has a history of cancer that is in remission. 

Regarded as Disabled 

The ADA applies to and protects persons whom you consider to be ''disabled," even if they 
do not meet the statutory definition. This would include, for example, an individual who has 
an impairment that ah employer erroneously perceives as substantially limiting; an individual 
with z n impairment that is only substantially limiting because of the attitudes of others, e.g., 
an employer that discriminates against a bum victim because of potentially negative reactions 
of others; or an individual with no impairment that is erroneously regarded as having an 
impairment 

The inc; ;on of coverage for persons "regarded as" disabled means that if an employer 
rejects an applicant because he or she has a physical or mental condition, this may be enough 
to bring this person within the definition of "disability." 

.Association 

The ADA protects persons who have a known association or relationship with a disabled 
individual. For example, an employer cannot fire an employee or refuse to hire an applicant 
because he or she is dating someone with AIDS or has a parent or child with a serious illness. 
This protection is not found in the Rehabilitation Act. 

Alcoholics and Drug Addicts 

Drug addicts or persons who have suffered from drug addiction in the past are protected, 
but not if they a: currently using illegal drugs. 

Persons suffenng from alcoholism are also protected, but can be required to conform to the 
same standards as other employees. 

The ADA'S provisions regarding drugs and alcohol are somewhat different from the 
Reha . lation Act's. The Rehabilitation Act was amended by the AD A to bring these statutes 
into conformance on drug and alcohol issues. 

Employm'»nt 

What Does the Law Require Employers to Do? 
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The ADA imposes many requirements on employers. This is just a sample: 

• Employers cannot discriminate in hiring, review, promotion, demotion, dis- 
charge, or other aspects of employment against any applicant or employee with 
a disability on the basis of that person's disability if the person is qualified and 
able to perform the "essential functions" of the job with "reasonable accommo- 
dation." 



• The rules against non-discrimination require employers to provide all disabled 
employees with equal or equivalent access to all benefits of the employment in 
an integrated setting that would be available to a similarly situated employee, 
unless doing so would be an "undue hardship." Benefits of employment could 
include cafeterias, employee lounges or smoking areas, company cars, drinking 
fountains, and bath/ooms. 

• Employers can discriminate if there is a "substantial probability" that a person's 
disability would pose a "significant risk" to the health and safety of others. This 
decision cannot be based on assumptions, stereotypes, or past experience. 

• Employers cannot refuse to hire someone simply because it might cause their 
workers' compensation or health insurance rates to increase, and in most cases 
cannot refuse to provide at least some insurance to disabled employees if 
insurance is provided to other employees. 

• There is an affirmative obligation to provide "reasonable accommodations" to 
disabled applicants or employees unless it would be an "undue hardship." 
Examples of reasonable accommodations include: 

- modifying facilities, entrances, or work stations to make them accessible; 

- restructuring a job to transfer "non-essential" functions that the disabled 
person cannot perform to other employees; 

- providing special equipment, modifying equipment, or providing quali- 
fied readers and interpreters; 

- reassigning a current employee who becomes disabled and can no longer 
perform his or her job to a vacant position for which the individual is 
qualified. The Rehabilitation Act was not usually interpreted to require 
transfers as a reasonable accommodation. 

• An employer that fails or refuses to reasonably accommodate an applicant or 
employee violates the law unless the employer can show that reasonable 
accommodations were considered, but rejected because the accommodations 
were an undue hardship. 

• The term "undue hardship" is vaguely defined as "an action requiring significant 
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difficulty and expense." There are no simple tests. The resources of the facility 
and its parent are taken into account. Thus, hardship will be based upon the 
institution's (or possibly the system's) budget not the department's budget 

• An employment questionnaire inquiring into an applicant's past disabilities is 
probably prohibited \mder the disabilities law unless the question is part of a 
medical examination made after a conditional offer of employment Otherwise, 
the inquiries must relate directly to the applicant's ability to perform the 
essential functions of the job. 

What Are Some of the Other Implications of the Employment Provisions? 

• Employers negotiating collective bargaining agreements may be challenged in 
future cases for not considering the ADA and modifying their contracts or raising 
these is.sues in collective bargaining negotiations. 

• Employers should seriously consider redrafting job descriptions for every 
position, which is a time-consuming process. Employers should also consider 
segregating medical information from personnel files. 

• All medical exams, medical questionnaires, and drug testing programs shouldbe 
reviewed. Many will have to be changed in order to comply with the ADA. 

t Health benefits, life insurance, disability, leave, attendance, and other policies 
and benefit plans could be affected. 

• Many common hiring practices, such as refusing to hire persons who have Eled 
workers' compensation claims, who are at risk for future injury, or who have a 
record of past drug or alcohol abuse, may be affected by the ADA. 

• An argument can be made that an employer that rejects a job applicant who was 
fired from a prior job due to alcohol -related performance problems may be 
violating the ADA if the applicant can show he or she is iiow able to do the job. 

• Employers need to learn the new rules, change their policies, revise their pre- 
employment forms and procedures, and train their supervisors. Because of the 
two-year phase-in period between the ADA's enactment and its effective date, 
ignorance of the law may be no excuse. 



Accessibility of Programs, Services, and Facilities 



What Does the ADA Require Public Colleges and Universities to Do? 

The following are among the obligations imposed by Title II of the ADA on public colleges and 
universities. Many of the same rul es a pply to private insrituti ons under Title III or under Section 504. 

• Engaging in a new self-evaluarior| 

ErJc 
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• Providing notices concerning the ADA 

• Designating a responsible employee to coordinate ADA compliance 

• Adopting and publishing grievance procedures 

e Ensuring that existing facilities are readilv accessible to or usable by individuals 
with disabilities through structural changes in facilities or through other methods 
that are equally effective, to make services, programs, or activities accessible 

• Eliminating eli gibility criteria that screen out or tend to screen out individuals 
with disabilities or any class of individuals with disabilities from fully and equally 
enjoying any service, program, or activity unless these criteria are shown to be 
necessary for the provision of the service, program, or activity being offered 

• Administering services, programs, and activities in the most integrated setting 
appropriate to the needs of qualified individuals with disabilities 

• Taking appropriate steps to ensure that commimications with penons who are 
disabled are as effective as communications with others, including the furnishing 
of appropriate aiixiliary aids and services 

Self-Evaluation - Notice and Grievance Procedures 

THE ADA REQUIRES ALL PUBLIC ENTITIES TO CONDUCT A NEW SELF> 
EVALUATION/AUDIT BEFORE JANUARY 26. 1993 IN ORDER TO EVALUATE 
CURRENT POLICIES AND PROCEDURES AND PRACTICES AND TO IDEN- 
TIFY AND CORRECT ANY THAT ARE NOT CONSISTENT WITH THE ADA. 
While this requirement is patterned after Section 504 regulations, DOJ recognizes that 
most 504 self-evaluations were conducted 14 years ago and that those evaluations may 
not have covered aU of the institution's programs and services, especially those that did 
not receive federal funds. All public colleges and universities must maintain their ADA 
self-evaluations and make them available to the public for three vears. 

• Transition Plan. If the audit reveals that programs cannot be made accessible 
except through structural renovations (e.g., there is only one theater or basket- 
ball court, and it is not accessible to wheelchair users), a transitional plan was 
to have been prepared by July 26, 1992 identifying those facilities. All items on 
the transition plan must be completed before January 26. 1995 imless the head 
of the institution certified that this is an undue burden, considering all of the 
resources available to the institution. 

• GrievanceTrocedure. An ADA grievance procedure is not simply a good idea: 
it is reqtiired for all public entities. It must cover complaints by employees, 
students, and any other users of college facilities or services. 



• Notices. Public entities must also disseminate information to applicants, 
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participants, and beneficiaries of their rights and protections under the ADA 
through handbooks, manuals, and pamphlets distributed to the public, display 
of posters, or through other means. 

• .ADA CoordinatorrsV Another requirement adopted from Section 504 is the 
designation of one or more employees responsible for coordination of efforts to 
carry out responsibilities under the ADA. The designation of this person does 
not eliminate the requirement that individual employees comply with the non- 
discrimination rules. 

• The Depa rtment of Justice is taking the position that these requirements apply 
to all of the public en tity's obligations under the ADA including employment 
and new construction as well as program accessibility. If this interpretation is 
correct, then self-eyaluations would haye to encompass employment as well as 
program accessibility, notices would haye to be posted or other means utilized 
to communicate non-discrimination rules to applicants and employees as well as 
members of the public seeking to use the services of the university, and the 
institution's ADA compliance officer or officers would have to oversee all 
aspects of the law. 

Program Accessibility and Existing Facilities 

The ADA regulations adopt the program accessibility concept in the Section 504 regulations 
for programs or activities that receive federal assistance or funds (e.g,, 28 C.F.R. part 39). Public 
entities are not required to make each of their existing facilities accessible. This is different fi-om 
the requirements under Title III of the ADA, which require public accommodations to remove 
architectural bamers where removal is readily achievable. 

However, where a private college or university that is not covered by Section 504 would only 
have to make services available through alternate methods where it is "readily achievable" to do 
so, Title II requires public colleges and universities to make their programs accessible in all cases. 
except where doing so would result in either ^ 

e A fundamental alteration in the nature of the program, or 

• Undue financial and administrative burdens 

This ''undue burden" standard is significantly higher than the ''readily achievable" standard 
in Title III. Undue burden is similar to the \mdue hardship standard in the employment 
provisions of Title I. Thus, while Title II may not require removal of barriers in some cases where 
it would be required of private colleges under Title III, the program access requirements will 
require that public colleges and universities enable individuals with disabilities to participate in 
and benefit from services, programs, and activities in all but the most unusual cases. 

• There is no transition period for non-structural changes, suggesting that they 
must be made promptly after the self- evaluation. Non-structural changes to 
make programs accessible might include re-design of equipment, reassignment 
of services to accessible facilities, and the provision of auxiliary aids and services. 
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• The detennination that compliance would result in a fundamental alteration of 
services or an undue administrative and financial burden must be made in 
writing by the head of the public entit\', or his or her designee no lower than a 
department head, having budgetary authority and responsibility for making 
spending decisions. 

• All of the resources available for use in funding the service, program, or activity 
would be considered Thus, the fact that a particular department, area, oV 
program of the university does not have sufficient resources in its budget to make 
particular areas accessible will not be determinative; it is likely that the courts 
would review the resources of the entire university. 

Communication 



Public entities must furnish appropriate auxiliary aids and services necessary, and comply with 
the express choice of members of the public, unless it can demonstrate that another effective means 

I of communication exists, or that the use of the means chosen would fundamentally alter that nature 
of the service, program, or activity or would impose imdue financial or administrative burdens. 
Public entities may not place a surcharge on an individual with a disability or a group of individuals 
to cover costs of these measures. Auxiliary aids and services may include: 
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• Providing qualified interpreters where note pads and written materials are not 
sufficient to permit effective communication 

• Providing reading devices or readers, if necessary, to aid in reviewing public- 
documents or filling out forms 

• Providing access to television programing produced by pubhc entities for 
persons with hearing impairments (such as closed captioning) 

Other sections specifically require the use of telecommunication devices for the deaf (TDDs) 
or equally effective telecommimication systems when communicating with individuals with 
impaired speech or hearing. 

Public entities also must provide information and signage at all inaccessible entrances to direct 
persons to accessible entrances, and otherwise must inform the public about accessible services, 
activities, and facilities. 

All of these obligations are subject to the ^'fundamental alteration'' and ''undue burden'' 
defenses. 



Colleges and Universities as Landlords 

The requirements of Title III apply to every private person or entity that owns, leases, leases 
to, or operates a public accommodation. Many communitv colleges as well as four*year colleg es 
and universities fboth public and private^ mavoveriook the fact thatthev or their affiliated private, 
non-profit foundations have new obligations as commercial landlords as a result of commercial 
property they acquired through gifts and trusts. Even if the institution's development office has 
turned over responsibility to a management company^ the college or university may not be 
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sufficiently insul*. • . J from its liability as a landlord Private, non-profit foundations affiliated with 
public institutions of higher education and private colleges stand on no different footing than other 
landlords. 

For example, if a commxmity college-affiliated foundation owns commercial office buildings, 
it is likely that those buildings will contain one or more places of public accommodation (e.g., 
restaurants, retail stores, offices of lawyers, accountants, doctors, insurance companies). Depend- 
ing upon the terms of the lease and other factors, the ^'landlord" may be required under the ADA 
to make entrances, common areas, parking, and elevators accessible, or to ensure that security 
guards can communicate with disabled persons. If a private college or a foundation affiliated with 
a community college directly or indirectly owns or operates a public accommodation (such as a 
hotel or golf course), it has the same obligations for barrier removal and non-discrimination as any 
other place of public accommodation. While the management company that handles day-to-day 
operations is also liable under the ADA, the financial cost for removing structural barriers or 
providing' alternatives could end up with the owner. 

New Construction and Alterations 

What Is the Effect of the New ^'Building Code'' Imposed by the ADA? 

A little-known federal agency (the Architectural and Transportation Barriers Compliance 
Board or ATBCB), in cooperation with the Department of Justice, has established new standards 
for making all buildings and facilities ''accessible" to persons with disabilities. These new 
standards are patterned after existing model building codes and the Uniform Federal Accessibility 
Standard (UFAS) required by Section 504, but there are significant differences. It may be several 
years b ef ore these standards (the AD A Accessibility Guidelines or AD AAG) are incorporated into 
existing federal and model building codes and local codes. Until then, colleges and universities 
cannot assume that their architects, engineers, and builders are familiar with and complying with 
these new standards. 

IVhen Do the Requirements Under UFAS orADAAG 
Take Effect for PublL Colleges and Universities? 

Each facility or part of a facility constructed by, on behalf of, or for the use of public entities 
must b e accessib 1 e if construct! on comm ences' ' after January 26. 1992 . The Department of Justice 
says that by ''commences" it means that bids were invited after that date, even if the building was 
already under design . 

What Types of Things Are Covered by the 
.ADA Accessibility Guidelines and UFAS? 

The guidelines provide architectural and design standards for a large number of physical 
barriers to the disabled, including: 

Parking areas Bathrooms 

Entrances and exits Signs 



^ Elevators 
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Floors Aisles 

Emergenw alarms Telephones 

Dressing and fitting rooms Windows 

Doors Drinking foratains 

Ramps Sinks 

Assembly areas Built-in seating or tables 

Hotel rooms Restaurants and cafeterias 
Check-out aisles 
Why Can't This Be Left to the Architects and Engineers? 

The details can be left to your architects, builders, or engineers, but commimity colleges cannot 
afford to take the risk that their design and construction companies are familiar with the ADA 
Accessibility Guidelines and UFAS. The Department of Justice has left it unclear how responsi- 
bility will be divided, if at all, among the different entities responsible for the design and 
construction of new facihties or the alteration of existing facilities. If a college contracts for a 
building and it is not made accessible, DOJ is likely to place at least some of the cost of retrofitting 
the facility on the college. If the architect or construction company is out of business, there may 
be no one else to share this cost 

In addition, these regulations will increase the cost of construction and renovations. That 
increased cost must be planned for in 1993 budgets. 

THE AUDIT MANUAL AND WORKBOOK 

The foregoing is only an overview of the ADA for community colleges. It is impossible to cover 
in one booklet all of the issues raised by the ADA or advise how different compliance problems 
should be handled. What this summary is designed to do is to get higher education institutions 
thinking ab out the effects of the ADA and starting to plan for compliance. The logical startinpplace 
is a comprehensive self-evaluatio n, which is required for all public institutions and recommended 
for private institutions. 

The foregoing materials have been excerpted from the first two chapters of \ht ADA Audii, 
Transition Flan, and Policy Statement for Higher Education: Manual and Workbook, to be published 
October 15, 1992, by ACCT and AACC. 

Several higher education associations have prepared substantive materials for their members 
regarding ADA compliance, including The ADA Compliance Manual for Higher Education: A 
Guide to T/r/e /bythe College and University Personnel Association (CUP A); a guide to the 
facilities and new construction requirements. Removing The Barriers: Accessibility Guidelines and 
Specifications, prepared by the American Physical Plant Association (APPA); and The Guide to 
ProgramAccess Requirement for Disabled Students, by the Association of Higher Education Adults 
with Disabilities (AHEAD). Each of these separate manuals, and other materials being provided 
by different higher education associations, are addressed to applications and interpretations of the 
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substantive rules identified in the preceding sections. THE ACCT/AACC ADA AUDIT 
MANUAL AND WORKBOOKDOES NOf DUPLICATE THESE PUBLICATIONS IT 
IS THE SU PPLEMENT THAT EVERY COMMUNITY COLLEGE. FOUR- YEAR 
COLLEGE. AND UNIVE RSITY NEEDS TO COORDINATE A VARIETY OF AR- 
EAS, CONDUCT ITS AUDIT. .AND PREPARE TRANSITION PLANS AND POLICY 
STATEMENTS. 

THE FOCUS OF THE ACCT/AACC ADA AUDIT MANUAL AND WORKROOK T.S ON THE 
SELF-EVALUATION THAT PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS MUST COMPLETE BY JANUARY 26 
1993, THE TRANSITION PLAN THAT MUST BE COMPLETED FOR FACILITIES AND 
SIMILAR AUDITS THAT OUGHT TO BE CONDUCTED BY PRIVATE INSTITUTIONS. 

Tht ADA Audit Manual and Workbook tak-5s an institution step by step through the process of 
preparing and conducting an ADA Title II Audit, from creating the task force and defining the role 
of the ADA coordinator, to the process of conducting an audit The centerpiece oii)xe. ADA Audit 
Manual and Workbook is the checklists of hundreds of questions that enable an institution to do 
its own self-evaluation without expensive outside consultants. Separate sections cover audits of 
hiring, employment policies and practices, student programs and services, non-academic pro- 
grams, and facilities. 

Many outside consultants and organizations have prepared "audits" that focus on facilities 
barriers. These audits, usually based on the new construction standards in the ADA, provide only 
a starting point for a Title II at 'it They also erroneously focus on physical barriers, v/hen t he ADA 
requires that as muc h attention should be spent removing communication barriers . 

Th&ADAAudu Manual andWorkbook picks up where other facilities audits stop, with extensive 
discussion of the critical "second st age" of the audit process. This is when the ADA Task Force 
determines whether there are, in fact, barriers to the access to progi'ams and services (not simply 
minor variations from the building code), and whether there are alternatives to structural 
renovations that could provide program access while saving money. Tut ADAAudit Manual and 
Workbook also contains sections attempting to clarify what must and what need not be included 
on the transition plan. All too many architects and consultants recommend that public entities 
create a barrier-free environment The ADA does not require this, and few public entities can 
afford this luxury because of tight budgetary circumstances. Tht ADA AudU Manual and Workbook 
seeks to guide community colleges and other public and private institutions in making judgments 
as to their relative priorities, and ways to provide the greatest degree of access and the least risk 
of litigation within liroited resources. 

The authors of the ADA Audit Manual and Workbook and this booklet have extensive 
experience advising colleges and universities on their obligations under the Rehabilitation Act and 
the ADA. Ira Michael Shepard. a parmer in the Washington, DC management law firm 
Schmeltzer, Apt^ker «S: Shepard, is counsel to ACCT, has been counsel for almost 15 years to the 
College and University Personnel Association, and represents many colleges and universities in 
his private practice. Robert L. Duston. a partner in Schmeltzer, Aptaker & Shepard, is a 
recognized expert on the Americans with Disabilities Act He has conducted extensive training 
on the ADA and Section 504 for over 300 colleges and imiversities and state university systems; 
is the principal author of CUPA's ADA Title I manual and similar audits for major retailers; and 
is currently working with individual colleges, state systems, and other employers on their ADA 
audits. The authors have worked extensively with the U.S. Department of Education, U.S. 
Department of Justice, the Equal Employment Opportunity Commission, and other federal 
agencies in their development of regulations and guidance on the ADA. The experience the 
authors have gained from working with the individuals who wrote the regulations, and from 
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working with Section 504 over many years, provide a unique perspective on what the ADA does 
and does not require. 

Who should have a copy of tht AH A Audi: Manual and Workbook'^ At each communitv college 
and other higher education institutions, the ADA/504 coordinator, student service administrators, 
human resource or personnel administrators, business or financial officers, phvsical plant admin- 
istrators, and other top administrators who will coordinate and delegate compliance with the ADA 
will need this book to guide them through the audit process. 

The ADA Audit Manual and V/^rkbook can be ordered from AACC Publications P 0 Box 
1737, Salisbury', MD 21802, (410) 546-0391. The price is $75 for one to four copies to members 
of AACC and ACCTand SlOO to non-members. For five to 10 copies, the price is $50 for AACC/ 
ACCT members and $65 for non-members. For 11 or more copies, the price is $40 for AACC/ 
ACCT members and $52 for non-members. 
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ADULTS WITH PSYCHIATRIC 
DISABILmES ON CAMPUS 



MentaJ illness is a widespread and 
debilitating illness diat affects as many 
as 41 million people in the United 
States. The National Institute of Mental 
Health reports that one in five Ameri- 
cans has some form of diagnosable and 
treatable mental illness m any given six 
months. Mental iUness continues to be 
an "invisible" disease in which patients 
may be blamed for being sick and may 
be ostracized from the mainstream of 
community life. Often labeled as 
"schizophrenic/' "paranoid schiz/' or 
"manic depressive/' persons with 
mental illness may loose not only their 
personal identity but their place in the 
community as well. Although recovery 
rates can range from 50 to 70 percent, 
our image of the "chronically mentally 
ill" may be that of persons v/ho spend 
their lives in a perpetually psychotic 
state. 

Against tius backdrop is the grow- 
ing awareness that people with mental 
illness and the resulting psychiatnc 
disabilities are entitled to the same 
nghts as all other people in our 
country. This is evidenced not only by 
the passage of the Americans with 
E>isabilities Act (ADA), but also by the 
Rehabilitation Act of 1973 (particularly 
Section 504), and the Education for All 
Handicapped Children Act of 1975, 
which is now named the Individuals 
with Disabilities Education Act (IDEA) 
as a result of the Amendments of 1990. 
However, laws against discrimination 
do not automaticaDy translate into 
equal opportunities for all. The 
struggle to attam a reasonable standard 
of livmg and full participation in the 
com''^unit\' for most people with 
psychiatnc disabilities has been a long, 
arduous and often unsuccessful one. 
.Although advances have been made m 
treatment and rehabilitation, and 
demsntunonalization has occurred, the 



services needed to mtegrate people 
fully into the commuruty are for the 
most part not yet in place. Particularly 
neglected have been opportunities m 
the field of higher education, 

THE IMPORTANCE OF 

POSTSECONDARY 

EDUCATION 

The onset of major rhental illness is 
often between the ages of 18-25, when 
young people are beginning the 
development of their adult lives. 
During this time, young adults are 
making career choices, receiving an 
education or vocational training that 
prepares them to work, developing 
relationships from which to create a 
sodal network and choose a mate, and 
learning their rigl'its and responsibili- 
ties within their communities. The 
onset of mental illness disrupts this 
process. Once it is disrupted, it is 
extraordinarily difficalt to recreate 
these circuiT^stances, Returning to 
postsecondary education provides a 
means to revisit these developmental 
tasks and regenerate lost opportunities. 

Twenty years ago, returning to 
communit\' life would not have been 
so possible. With the use of many new 
and effective psychotropic medica- 
tions, the symptoms associated with 
mental illness can be reduced and 
controlled. There has been a corre 
spending understanding that commu- 
nity integration is the most effective 
way for people to combat the disabling 
effects of the illness. Maintaining the 
role of family member, worker, and 
student prevents the disintegration of 
self-esteem and skills that has often 
occurred from prolonged hospitaliza- 
tion and isolation. At the same time, 
young adults uith a history of mental 
illness h?.ve inaeasingly recognized 
L-1 



the importance of education as a means 
by which to take their rightful place in 
society. Postsecondary education is an 
opportunity for qualified students with 
psychiatnc disabilities to enhance the 
recovery and remtegration process. 

THE SUPPORTED 
EDUCATION CONCEPT 

With the passage of the Rehabilita- 
tion Act of 1973, it was dear that 
qualified students could not be denied 
participation in postsecondary educa- 
tion solely because of their disability. 
Offices of Disability Support Services 
(GDSS) or their equivalents were 
established to provide the supports 
and accommodations necessary for 
individuals with disabilities, including 
those with psychiatric disabilities. 
However, many students with psychi- 
atric disabilities did not come forward 
for services because of fear of discrimi- 
nation. This trend has changed in 
recent years, and more students with 
psychiatnc disabilities are identifying 
themselves as an individual with a 
disability, and requesting accommoda- 
tive services. 

Campuses are responding, with the 
assistance of the ODSS, with programs 
that provide needed services. These 
programs recognize that students with 
f>sychiatric disabilities benefit from 
higher education and can partiapate 
fully and successfully on the college 
campus with appropriate and reason- 
able accommodations. This process of 
providing needed services has come to 
be called supported education. 

Supported education for students 
with psychiatnc disabilities can be 
defined as: 

education in integrated 
settings for mdividuals with 
severe psychiatric disabilities 
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for whom postsecondarv- 
educaaon has been inter- 
mpted or intermittent as a 
result of a severe psychiatnc 
disability, and who, because of 
their handicap, need ongoing 
suppon services to be success- 
ful in the education en\iron- 
ment ladapted from the 
definition of Supported 
Employment, Rehabilitation 
Act Arnendments, 1986). 
Over the past few years three 
prototypes of supported education 
have emerged. The first prototype is 
called a self<ontained classroom. In the 
self-contained classroom prototype, 
students attend classes on a post- 
secondary site with other students who 
are also characterized as persons with 
special needs (individuals with 
psychiatric disabilities, individuals 
with physical disabilities, returning 
older students, etc.). The curriculum 
may be remedial, designed to improve 
n^ath, reading, study, coping, or to ease 
the transition to the academic environ- 
ment through campus survival skills. 

The second prototype of supported 
education is the on-site support model. 
Students are matriculated and 
mainstreamed and attend regular 
classes at the postsecondary site. 
Support services are provided by staff 
from ODSS or Mental Health /Counsel- 
ing Services. Examples of services 
provided may include, but are not 
limited to, advocacy, tutoring, special 
accommodations for testing, and 
referral. 

The third prototype of supported 
education, mobile support, is the same as 
the on-site support model with the 
exception that the support is provided 
by staff from community-based mental 
health services. Mobile supported 
education services are often provided 
to more tlian one postsecondary site. 
Staff are housed at the community 
mental health setting and are available 
to provide support to the students on- 
site at the postsecondary mstitution. 

The most commonly demonstrated 
supported education prototype is the 
on-site suppxDrt model. Since it uses a 
postsecondary resource, the ODSS or 
the student counseling office already in 
place on most campuses, it is the 
vehicle to brmg supported education to 
the largest number of students. How- 
ever, support from mental health and 
vocational rehabilitation agenaes often 



increases the students* chance of a 
successful educational expenence. 

If a student u;ith a disability wants or 
needs support services, it is the responsibil- 
ity of the student to request such supports 
or accommodations, as well as to provide 
the ODSS with documentation of disabil- 
ity. (A medical report, educational 
assessment, or a Vocational Rehabilitation 
prepared Individualized Written Reha- 
bilitation Plan are examples of such 
documentation.) 

AnrruDiNAL barriers 

TO SERVING STUDENTS 
WITH PSYCHIATRIC 
DISABILITIES 

One barrier to serving students with 
psychiatric disabilities is the stigma 
surrounding mentaJ '^biess. It is an 
illness that can stir dtcp and uncon- 
scious fears in many of us. Street 
people with obvious signs of disorien- 
tation to reality are a reminder of what 
the illness, left untreated, might do. 
And for others, a tragic incident 
pubHdzed in the national media may 
further evoke fears of people with 
mental illness. Persons with mental 
illness do not behave more violently 
nor corrunit more crimes than does the 
"normal" population (Teplin, 1985).' 
The crimes they do commit, however, 
often receive much more publicity 
and feed stereotypical images of 
mental illness. Similar misconceptions 
may cause students with psychiatric 
disabilities who come to the attention 
of college administration for disciplin- 
ary reasons to be ii\appropriately 
referred to the ODSS. 

A second barrier to serving students 
with psychiatric disabilities may be a 
perceived lack of knowledge about 
where or how to serve these students 
when they return to college. Or, 
C2unpus counselors who attempt to 
work v^th these students for time- 
limited periods may throw up their 
hands in despair as such students may 
take up an undue portion of a 
counselor's tune. The students may be 
viewed as disruptive; cmd some 
students — attempting to become real 
advocates for themselves — may not 
be able to judge when or where to 
draw the line on pushing for special 
accommodations. 

A third attitudinal barrier is that 
some postsecondar\' administrators 
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may believe that if the institution gains 
a reputation for effecnvely servmg 
students with psychiatric disabilities on 
campus, they will be overrun with 
students with a histor\' of mental 
illness or become a "dumpmg ground" 
tor resource-poor mental health 
agenaes. 

lliese attitudinal barriers need to be 
acknowledged. Through mformation 
and experience they can be overcome. 

OPERATIONAL ISSUES 
RELATED TO SERVING 
STUDENTS vVITH 
PSYCHLATRIC DISABILITIES 

The Role of the Educational 
Institution 

Young adults with psycluatric 
disabilities, often encouraged by their 
parents and families, are increasingly 
recognizing the importance of, and 
their right to, a higher education. 
Although some postsecondary institu- 
tions may be reluctant to provide 
supported education services to 
another disability group because of 
additional costs, by law they have an 
obligation to do so. In this time of 
shrinking revenues and increasing 
costs, resources may need to be shared 
or reallocated. The institutions may 
need to work more collaboratively 
with community agencies to provide 
the necessary supports. One issue that 
still remains unclear is who is primarily 
responsible for providing which 
services. 

The Role of the Disability 
Support Services Staff 

In providing services to students 
with psychiatric disabilities it is 
important for ODSS staff to separate, as 
clearly as possible, treatment issues 
from educational issues. Treatment 
issues, such as therapeutic counseling, 
medication maintenance, or crisis 
intervention should be provided by 
professionals other than the ODSS 
staff. Campus resources may be 
available, such as counseling centers or 
medical centers. When the campus 
does not have adequate resources 
available, mental health community 
resources should be sought. (ODSS 
often has contact information available 
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for such area resources.) The provision 
of such ser/ices are not the responsibil- 
ity of the ODSS staff. Programinatic 
counseling relating to adjustment to 
the disability in the postsecondary 
environment and v/orking with 
academic staff to develop reasonable 
accommodations are. 

Another issue facing ODSS staff is 
the reluctance to set limits on students 
with a psychiatric history because of 
the students' perceived vulnerability. 
Instead of setting limits or a£:;dng 
students to change their beiiavior, staff 
stretch the limits of their own tolerance 
because the problem is perceived as a 
"mental health" problem. Their lack of 
understanding of the student and 
students' disability gets in the way of 
their judgment and may result in an 
unsureness of how to best serve the 
student. With all students, limit-setting 
based on a student Code of Conduct is 
a valuable tool to foster maturity and 
more dearly define roles and expecta- 
tions. Qear guidelines, based on both 
an understanding of working with 
students with a psychiatric history and 
the resources of the institution, can 
help all involved to define acceptable 
behavior and the services which 
should be prc^vided. As with other 
disability groups, conditions requiring 
medical treatment should be referred 
to the appropriate peisoimeL 

A sound principle of practice is to 
provide services to students with 
psychiatric disabilities as to any 
student with a disability. It is impor- 
tant to determine what the student 
needs, as a reasonable accommodation^ 
that allow him or her to be success- 
ful on the college campus. To be 
successful means to fulfill the educa- 
tional requirements of the college and 
to coexist with their instructors and 
peers in such a way that the education 
of others is not compromised. 

Reasonable Accommodations 
for Students with Psychiatric 
Disabilities 

Reasonable accommodation by 
definition is removal of barriers to 
partiapation. Institutions of 
postsecondary education need to 
provide reasonable accommodations to 
individuals with disabilities, including 
modifications, substitutions, or waivers 
of courses, major fields of study, or 
degree requirements on a case-by-case 



basis. Such accommodabons need not 
be made if the institution can demon- 
strate that the accommodation would 
impose an undue hardship on the 
operation of it? program. In addition, 
the instituHun need not alter academic 
requirements which it can demon- 
strate are essential to a program of 
instruction. 

Serving large numbers of students 
with psychiatric histories on-site is 
relatively new to postsecondary 
campuses. There have been few 
precedents set for what reasonable 
accommodations for persons with 
psychiatric disability might include. 
However, based on existing knowl- 
edge and expenence, the following 
accommodations have been provided: 

• assistance with registration/ 
financial aid 

• extended time for exams 

• change of location for exams 

• priority parking 

• note talcing, tape recorders 

• sealing arrangement modifica- 
tions 

• beverages allowed in class (i. e., 
for thirst restdling from medica- 
tion) 

• peer support 

• identified place to meet on 
campus that is non-threatening 
before or after class 

• incompletes rather than failures if 
relapse occurs 

• training in time management 
•» training in study skills 

• special topic courses (college 
survival, personal psychology) 

These accommodations are the same 
as those provided by ODSS for other 
disability groups. 

A Student Code of Conduct 

Occasionally, campus officials may 
use a psychiatric xvithdraival to remove a 
student with a psychiatric history 
when unacceptable behavior comes to 
their attention. A psychiatric with- 
drawal is a mandatory "medical" 
withdrawal because of the student's 
state of mind, anxiety-level, or inability 
to benefit from university-based 
therapeutic resources. This kind of 
withdrawal, in most instances, is illegal 
and unlawful (Pavela, 1990). Before 
initiating such a withdrawal, a 
postsecondary site must conduct a 
careful inquiry into whether a student 
suffering from a pjsychiatnc disability 



has engaged in some demonstrable 
behavior which indicated that he or she 
can reasonably be viewed as posmg a 
substantial nsk of being uiuble to meet 
reasonable institutional standards. The 
disability itself is not a reason for 
dismissal. 

Gary Pavela (1990), in The Dis- 
missal of Students with Mental 
Disorders, recommends that when a 
student exhibits prohibited behavior on 
campus, such as being a threat to 
himself or others, he should be subject 
to reasonable and evaluative disciplin- 
ary action, rather than immediate 
consideration of a psychiatric with- 
drawal In the past, many adirunistra- 
tors have identified prohibitive behav- 
ior as a mental health issue and have 
relied on psychiatric withdrawal either 
because a disciplinary system has not 
been in place, the disciplinary system is 
inappropriate, or the disdplinaxy 
system is too legalistic and difficult to 
administer. However, with greater 
enforcement of Section 504 and wider 
participation of a variety of students, it 
is imperative that clear student Codes 
of Conduct be established by the 
educational institutioi^s. These guide- 
lines for conduct should represent 
simple standards of basic fairness and 
be applicable to all students, disabled 
and non-disabled. They can serve to 
clarify acceptable behavioral standards 
and provide a means to assist the 
university to separate disdpiir\aiy 
issues from treatment issues. 

The Role of Community 
Agencies 

Students with psychiatric disabilities 
may also need on-going community 
based psychiatric care or rehabilitative 
services. A role of the mental health 
and vocational rehabilitation agencies, 
if the student is eligible for such 
services, is to provide these resources 
as an adjunct to the academic counsel- 
ing and reasonable accommodations 
provided by the postsecondary 
institution. However, because of old 
attitudes, some mental health and 
rehabilitation practitioners may have a 
limited perspective on what their 
clients can accomplish and may not 
consider returning to school as a viable 
alternative. Others see postsecondary 
education as a part of treatment and 
refer clients inappropriately. Mental 
health and rehabilitation staff need to 
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inform themselves and their clients 
about supported education and to 
make appropnate referrals. Once the 
students are enrolled, momtonng 
their programs and supporting them 
IS a legitmiate function of case 
management. 

Although returning to school is a 
sign of progress and health for the 
student, the move into an academic 
environment can be very stressful. 
Examples of events or procedures 
which may be intimidating or threaten- 
ing to the individual with a pjsychiatnc 
disability include: parking, registration 
lines, complex adrnission and financial 
aid forms, renewing or developing 
relationshiiDS with peers, and preparing 
for and participating in class. Rather 
than reducing support because the 
person has made progress, it is impor- 
tant to maintain support to help handle 
these new stresses. It is increasingly 
evident that additional support by' 
mental health providers can enhance 
the student's ability to complete 
educational goals. 

The Role of the Student 

Returning to college or a 
postsecondary institution is an exciting 
and challenging step for anyone. 
However, for students with psychiatric 
disabilities it may be particularly 
stressful because of an individual's 
treatment history, psychiatric symp- 
toms, and/ or medications. It is impor- 
tant that students take responsibility 
for their own wellness and develop a 
personal program that allows them to 
function in spite of the problems. As 
psychiatric disabilities are "invisible" 
disabilities, a student may choose not 
to disclose the situation and thus not to 
receive support services from the 
education institution. lA that case it 
may be very important that those 
services are utilized in the community. 
If a student does choose to receive the 
services available at the postsecondary 
institution, he or she needs to self- 
disclose that he or she is an individual 
with a pjsychiatric disability, as well as 
provide documentation verifying 
psychiatric diagnosis in order to 
qualify. However, the treatment 
history is confidential and need not be 
disclosed. The guidelines for disdosmg 
information should relate to the 
amount of information that is neces- 
sary for the 0DS5 counselor to provide 



reasonable accommodations. In 
working with instructors, disclosure of 
student's diagnosis or history is a 
matter of student choice. Functional 
limitations may be explamed to justify 
accommodations, but other informa- 
tion should remam confidential. 



FUTURE TRENDS 

Although Section 504 has mandated 
services to persons with disabilities, 
young adults with psychiatric disabili- 
ties have frequently been overlooked at 
postsecondary institutions, often 
because the stigma associated with the 
disability has prevented them from 
coming forward to request services. 
Additional and most recent federal 
legislation will work to change? this 
situation. First, the Americans with 
Disabilities Act will have far reaching 
affects although guidelines are still 
being formulated. 

Two legislative initiatives, the 
Individuads with Disabilities Education 
Act (IDEA), RL 101-476, formeriy 
known as the Education of the Handi- 
capped Act (EHA), and the Carl D. 
Perkins Education and Applied 
Technology Education Act (Perkins Act 
of 1990), P.L. 101-392, have language 
addressing the transition of individuals 
v^th disabilities from the secondary 
educational envirorunent to adult Hfe, 
including postsecondary education. 
With IDEA, transition planning and 
services are mandated. 

The Perkins Act of 1990 states: 
"vocational education plaiming for 
individuals v^th handicaps will be 
coordinated between appropriate 
representations of vocational educa- 
tion, spedai education, and state 
vocational rehabilitation agencies." 
These two initiatives expand the 
possibilities for supported education to 
be more widely available to young 
adults with psychiatric disabilities who 
are leaving secondary education for 
work or fx>stsecondary education. 

As the concept of supported educa- 
tion has developed, the role of mental 
health and rehabilitation services in 
supported education has become 
clearer. Supported education need not 
t?Jce place orUy on the college campus. 
Classes held by these services at their 
sites to help prepare clients for 
postsecondary education through 
improving their interpersonal and 



social skills, making career choices and 
managmg their symptoms can go a 
long way to improve the likelihood of 
success on campus. Once they are on 
campus, having someone they can 
check in with to handle daily problems 
is helpful. It means rethinking the role 
of the mental health and rehabilitation 
counselor. However, it is a constructive 
and meaningful role change. 



RESEARCH! EM SUPPORTED 
EDUCATION 

Recently the Center for Psychiatric 
Rehabilitation at Boston University 
completed a study on supported 
education Outcomes demonstrated 
that students attend regularly, com- 
plete their course of study and go on to 
and maintain employment In the 
process, rates of hospitalization 
decreased and self-esteem increased 

Two other major studies are cur- 
rently underway to explore further 
issues and implications of supported 
education. One study, conducted by 
the Center for Psychiatric Rehabilita- 
tion at Boston Uruversity, demonstrates 
all the prototypes of supported educa- 
tion services and includes a state 
imiversity, two community college 
systcnw, one vocational technical 
school a psychiatric center, a mental 
health association, and a comprehen- 
sive mental health service sy^em. (See 
below). 

The second research project is 
sponsored by the Chancellor's Office of 
the Caiifomia Commimity CoUege 
System and involves four community 
colleges in California. The project has 
developed and is moiutoring a service 
delivery model for Offices of Disability 
Support Services. Outcomes from both 
studies will be available in 1992-93. 



Center for Psychiatric Rehabilitation, 

Boston University, 730 Common- 
wealth Avenue, Boston, MA 02215 
(617) 353-3549, Karen V. Unger, 
Project Director 

Self-Contained Prototype 

Education Intervention Program, 235 
Cassetv Hail, Buffalo State CoUege, 
Buffalo, NY 14222, (713) 878-3051, 
David Koren, Director 
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Ott'Site Support Prototype 

Luna- Vocational Technical Institute. 
Student Services Division. PO 
Drawer K. Las Vegas. >JM 8770L 
(505) 454-2553. Eugene E. Ludro. 
Project Director 

Houston Community College. 
Supported Education Services, 
Counseling Department. 1300 
Holman, Houston. TX 77004, (713) 
630-1864, David HouseL Project 
Director 

College of San Mateo, Psychological 
Services, 1700 West Hillsdale Blvd., 
San Mateo, CA 94402, (415) 574- 
6193, Tim Stringari, Project Director 

County of Montercv, Department of 
Health/Mental Health, 1270 
Natividad Road, Salinas, CA 93906, 
(408) 75>4509, Robert C. Egnew, 
Mental Health Director 

Project on Services to Students with 
Psychiatric Disabilities, 
Chancellor's Office, Caiilbmia 
Comntunity College, Saaramento, 
CA , (916) 737-0577, Donna Parten, 
Project Director 

Mobile Support Prototype 

South Beach Psychiatric Center, 
Treatment Services, 777 Sea view 
Avenue, Staten Island, NFY 10305, 
(718) 667-2647, Harvey J. 
Liebennan, Director 

Mental Health Association of Ulster 
County, Inc, 221 Frvtenbridge 
Road, Kingston, NFY'12401, (914) 
336-4747, Linda Cooper, Director of 
Education and Advocacv 



Tips for Students 

• Let the Office of Disability 
Support Services know that you 
are an individual with a psychiat- 
nc disability. Have ready "docu- 
mentation" (such as a medical 
report) of your disability to 
present to the ODSS. It is only 
after you come forward with such 
documentation that the ODSS 
can provide you with accommo- 
dative services. However, 
your treatment history is confi- 
dential and you do not need 
to disclose it unless you so 
choose. 



Reniming to postsecondary 
education can be exciting and 
challengmg. Take responsibilit\- 
for your own wellness and 
develop a program for managing 
your symptoms. A good support 
network, both persorml and 
professional, will inaease your 
chances of a successful educa- 
tional experience. 

It is often helpful to take a 
reduced number of classes the 
first several semesters until you 
get acclimated to the new envi- 
ronment and life style. 

Become familiar with the re- 
sources on your campus. There 
may be a learning center or its 
equivedent that will assist you to 
sharpen your study skills and 
provide tutoring services. Some 
counseling centers provide 
support groups for students 
returning to campus aifter an 
absence. 

Before you return to school, 
contact the college's financial aid 
officer for information on finan- 
cial awards available, such as Pell 
Grants. You may also be eligible 
for financial assistance from the 
Department of Vocational 
Rehabilitation. This assistance 
could help you to finance your 
education so you do not incur 
debts until it is dear that you will 
be able to manage them. 

If disability prevents repayment 
of student loans, contact the 
lender immediately and request a 
medical deferment. Note that 
granting deferment of payments 
is not automatic. You must 
continue to nuke payments until 
you are notified that the defer- 
ment has been processed and 
approved. If you do not, you may 
be in default. Once your loan is 
considered in default, it can be 
difficult to change that status. 

If you have to leave school, be 
sure to v/ithdraw offidally so that 
you do not fail your classes by 
default. In some cases you may be 
able to have the designation 
"Incomplete" recorded, thereby 
earrung the right to complete the 
requirements later. 



Tips for ODSS Counselors 

If you are having a problem dead* 
mg what to do with a particiilar 
student with psychiatnc disabilities ask 
yourself the following questions: 

• How would I solve this problem 
if the person had a different 
disability? 

• What reasonable accommoda- 
tions are required due to the 
per^n's functional limitations? 

• Is this an educational or treatment 
issue? 

• Do I need to make a referral to a 
community or campus resource? 

• Has there been a violation of the 
student Code of Conduct? 

• Am I working harder on this 
problem than the student who 
presented it? 

• What other offices might this 
student have contacted, or should 
contact? 



Tips for Faculty and Staff 

University faculty and staff are 
encouraged to communicate and 
collaborate with the Office of Disability 
Support Services. Among others, the 
ODSS will be able to provide assistance 
with the following types of situations: 

• Making decisions regarding the 
appropriate accommodative 
services to provide to a particular 
student 

• Learning how to rxunage students 
who act out, or exhibit other 
iiuppropriate behaviors » 

• Understanding your rights and 
responsibilities related to provid- 
ing services mandated by Section 
504 

• Understanding the maze of 
different offices that a student 
with a psychiatric disability may 
need to access, both on campus 
and vnthin the community. 

Tips for Community Agency 
Personnel 

Providing supported education 
services to students with psychiatric 
disabilities may require new knowl- 
edge about the requirements and 
procedures of the postsecondary 
institutions. Conrmunity agency 
personnel should collaborate with the 
staff of Offices of Disability Support 
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Services, who understand these 
requirements and procedures. 

The service provided to the clients 
by conununity agency personnel may 
be typical of case management 

• Assess client needs 

• Develop service plans 

• Link to services 

• Monitor provision of services 

• Provide personal support 

• Evaluate progress and modify as 
needed 

Returning to school is often an 
indication of progress and growth. 
However, it is a stressful time and may 
require more support services rather 
thain less as clients cope with a new 
lifestyle and increased responsibilities 
and stress. 

SUMMARY 

Supported education is a major step 
forward in the movement toward 
community integration for yoimg 
adults with psychiatric disabilltie. It 
provides them with the same opportu- 
nities that should be available for all 
yoimg adults: a chance to lay the 
foundation for a meaningful career, to 
improve social and interpersonal skills, 
to develop effective or significant 
relatioiwhips with peers, and to master 
the developmental tasks necessary for 
a healthy, productive adult life. 
Although iiigher education is not for 
everyone, it should be available to 
those for whom it is app r o pri ate. It is 
important that academic/training 
institutions work together with mental 
health and vocational rehabilitation 
agencies to provide the resources and 
supports necessary for supported 
education. It is a unique opportunity 
for complementary agencies to work 
together. For young adults supported 
education provides the chance to put 
aside their identities as mental patients 
and assume their rightful roles as 
students and commxmity members. 
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Students with blindness and visual 
impairments have sought and success- 
fully completed postsecondary educa- 
tion as opportunities in education and 
employment have become available in 
virtually every sector in society. They 
make up a significant number of 
students with disabilities in 
postsecondary education. Four (4.1) 
percent of all students in 
posts€cox;dary education have visual 
impairments, while 39 percent of 
students with disabilities are blind or 
have low vision (Profile of Handi- 
capped Students in Postsecondaiy 
Education, 1987). 

Students who are blind or have 
visual impairments can and do select 
education after high school in the same 
maimer as their non-disabled peers. 
Such students, when choosing a college 
or university, might want to consider 
how the college or university can best 
meet their nee<ls. Once entering 
postsecondary education, the student is 
responsible for providing documenta- 
tion of his or her disability, and letting 
university personnel know about his or 
her needs. 

This paper is geared toward enter- 
ing college students who are blind or 
visually impaired, administrators, 
faculty and staff, family members, and 
counselors. It is also intended to assist 
disability support service providers in 
locating available resources. 



Characteristics of People with 
Blindness and Visual 
Impairments 

People can lose their vision at birth, 
through genetic causes, or through 
illness or injunes. 

Not all persons with visual impair- 
ments are totalJv blind. Manv have 



some useable vision, and some may 
have only light perception. A student 
who is legally blind may still have a 
great deal of vision. Some students 
may be able to see large objects, for 
example, but have great difficulty 
seeing smaller things such as small 
print or a needle or pin. Others may 
have perfect 20/20 central vision, but 
have limited peripheral (side) vision^ so 
they apjpear to be seeing things as if they 
were looking tiirough a tube or straw. 

Perfect vision is measured as 20/20. 
A person is considered visually imparrcd 
if his or her vision is no better than 20/ 
70 with correction in his or her better 
eye. If a person's vision is no better 
than 20/200 in the best eye with 
correction, that person is considered 
legally blind. A person is also consid- 
ered legally blind if his or her central 
vision is no larger than 12 degrees. If 
the person has 20/200 vision, it means 
that he or she can see at 20 feet what a 
person with normal vision sees at 200 
feet. 

Students with low vision share 
many of the same problems as students 
who are blind. They may face prob- 
lems getting accurate access to infor- 
mation; locating large print materials; 
gettmg around in a lai^ and imfamil- 
lar settmg; finding traiisportation; 
finding readers for library work, 
research reports and short articles, 
gettmg recorded textbooks on time, 
and participating m recreation£)l or 
athletic activities. 

Because their visual impairments 
are less apparent and less easily 
understood than students who are 
totally blind, many students with low 
vision may have additional difficulty in 
school. They may be able to see fairly 
well m one situation but less so in 
others because of fluctuating vision, or 
because they can see some thmgs better 



than others. For example, a person 
with a visual impairment may see 
another person very well at a dose 
distance, but would not be able to 
recognize that person far away. The 
person might see less well if he or she 
were ill or tired, or in a situation where 
there is poor light or too much glare to 
see easily. Also, night blindness can be 
common for people with low vision- 
Each student with a visual impair- 
ment is differe n t Some students have 
quite a lot of vision and nuy require 
orUy slight modifications. They may, 
for example, be able to read quite 
comfortably with large print for a long 
time; others might be able to read 
comfortably for only a few moments. It 
is important to realize that students are 
different, and to take their needs and 
wishes into consideration when 
working with them- With the proper 
attitude, training, and modifications, 
students who are blind or visually 
impaired can function independently 
and participate fully in their 
postsecondary experience. 



Services for Students Who are Blind or 
Have Visual Impairments 

Students who are blind may use 
such aids as canes, raised-line draw- 
ings, or maps to get about indepen- 
dently. Some people use guide dogs. 

Students who are blind may choose 
to have printed materials Brailled or 
recorded on audiotape. Students with 
low vision may read large print, 
usually defined as 16 to 18 point bold 
type, depending on the typeface used. 
Because preparing materiids in alter- 
nate fonnat takes time, students need 
to know what texts are required and 
recommended at least six weeks prior 
to the begirming of class. 
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Students who read Braille must 
order the Brailled translation of print 
materials trom a volunteer Braille 
servnce. the Amencan Prmting House 
tor the Blind (for textbooks), or the 
National Librar\' Service for the Blind 
and Physically Handicapped at the 
Library of Congress (for recreational 
materials). (See Selected Resources at 
the end of this paper for contact 
information). 

Technological innovations have 
increased options for the required printed 
materials in alternate fonnats. Gjmputos 
can be programmed to produce voiced, 
large print, or Brailled output Optical 
scannere can "read" print 

People who read by listening to 
audiocassettes can arrange to have 
their books taped through such 
agencies as the Recording for the Blind 
(RFB), or the National Library for the 
Blind and Physically Handicapped. 
(Contact information is listed. in 
Selected Resources at the end of this 
paper). RFB can also put textbooks and 
other materials on computer disks so 
that computer users can have Braille, 
speech or large print output on their 
coirputers. 

Many students who are blind or 
visually impaired may use readers to 
assist them in class, take tests, or read 
textbooks. 

By law, the college or university is 
responsible for providing access to the 
academic and social postsecondary 
programs. For students who are blind 
or have visual impairaients, such 
access may include readers for class- 
room assigiunents and exams, assis- 
tance in obtaining materials in alternate 
format such as on tape, in Braille, or on 
computer disk. Access may include 
permitting a student to have extended 
tmie to read exams or assignments, 
permitting him or her to record class 
notes, or allowing the student to use a 
laptop computer or Brailler in class for 
that purpose. Students can arrang-" for 
these services through the campus 
disability support service offices (DSS). 

The Department of Vocational 
Rehabilitation is primarily responsible 
tor paying for readers or assistants that 
tiie student uses for personal use or 
study (e, g., studymg or reading 
textbooks outside of class). If the 
student is not a VR client, the college is 
then responsible for paying for the 
readers to enable access to the pro- 
grar^' The students are responsible for 



hinng them. They can hire them 
through the college employment office, 
through informal means such as 
advertising or fnends, or bv contactmg 
an organization such as a fraterrut\' or 
soronty. 

Services for Students Who are Blind 

Students who are blind, especially 
by the time they reach college, may use 
a variety of aids and devices to func- 
tion independently. They may, for 
example, use a combination of meth- 
ods to get information, including 
readers, tape recorded textbooks and 
lectures, and Brailled materials. Also, 
computer technology has been espe- 
cially helpful to students; they may use 
such devices as "talking" computers, 
computers wi'd\ Braille printers, 
VersaBrailles (computers that produce 
Brailled information), computer 
notetaking devices such as Braille n' 
Speak, and optical character recogni- 
tion (OCR) systems or scanners that 
convert text into speech. 



Rights and Responsibilities of 
Students 

Services for students with disabili- 
ties in postsecondary education are 
provided under a different authority 
than those used in elemenMiy and 
secondary schools. At the elementary 
and secondary level, school adminis- 
trators and parents are responsible for 
making sure the students get an 
appropriate education through the 
Individualized Education Plan process, 
determining their needs, and providing 
support services for them. These 
responsibilities are established under 
P.L 101-476 of the Individuals with 
Disabilities Education Act of 1990 
(IDEA), formerly the Education of the 
Handicapped Act (EHA). 

In postsecondary education, how- 
ever, the student is responsible for 
informing the college about his or her 
disability, and requesting accommoda- 
tions and support services. Once a 
student has provided documentation 
of the disability and information about 
the services neJeded, it is then the 
postsecondary institution's responsibil- 
ity to pro\Tide these services. 

Students are not required to inform 
the college or university about their 



disability' during the application 
process. However, once they are 
admitted mto the college, it is then 
their responsibility to notifiy the 
instituaon if support services are 
needed. 

Students with disabilihes are 
guaranteed access to prograros and 
services m postsecondaiy educations 
through Section 504 of the Rehabilita- 
tion Act of 1973 (P.L. 43-112), and the 
Americai\s with Disabilities Act of 1990 
(P.L. 101-336). Both of these laws 
prevent discrimination on the basis of a 
disability in postsecondary education 
and training. In addition, the ADA 
guarantees the prevention of discrimi- 
nation at places of employment, public 
accommodations, transportatiorc state 
and local goverrunent services, and 
telecommunications. 



Checklist of Services Requested by 
Students Who are Blind or Visually 
Impaired 

Although all students with visual 
impairments are different, they can 
benefit from many of the same services 
in postsecondary educatioa They may 
need some of the following: 

• Priority scheduling and registra- 
tion, 

• Advance notice of books and 
resources required for each class so 
they will have enough time to 
arrange for taped or Brailled versions, 

• Preferential seating so they can 
better hear or see what goes on in class, 

• Permission to use equipment 
such as tape recorders, "talking" 
computers, or computer notetaking 
equipment, 

• Adaptations for regular class, 
mid-year exams, and filial exams, such 
as extended time, taped exams, 
readers, and scribes for exam taking as 
needed, 

• Adapted classes (such as physical 
education), course waivers, or course 
substitutions, 

• Orientation to classrooms, 
buildings, and the campus, 

• Tactile and large print maps, of 
campus/ community-. 
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• Access to campiis shuttle buses, 
escort services, and /or other campus 
transportation, 

• Textbooks on tape, either through 
the Recording for the Blind or through 
a local recording facility. 

• Computers with voice systems, 
large pnnt and Braille keyboards, 

• Braille printers, scaimer systems, 
adapted laptop computers, Optacons 
(devices which convert print to tactile 
images) for students whc are blind, 

• Qosed drcuit televisions 
(CCTVs), large print copiers, large 
print books, and computers with large 
print software for students with low 
vision. 

• Talking calculators, raised line 
drawing kits, 4-track tape recorders, 
talking spell-checkers, and laboratory 
equipment for students who are blind 
or have visual impairments. 



Financial Aid for Postsecondary 
Education 

Some organizations which offer 
scholarships for students with visual 
impairments are the American Council 
of the Blind, American Foundation of 
the Blind, Inc., Council of Qtizens with 
Low Vision, and the Naticr»al Federa- 
tion of the Blind. Contact each orgaiu- 
zation for detaik (addresses and 
contact infonr.;ition are listed in this 
paper under Selected Resources). 

Students who are blind or have 
visual impairments can become clients 
of the federal /state vocational rehabili- 
tation (VR) system. Such a person can 
become eligible for VR services if he or 
she has a disability, if the disability is a 
barrier to employment, and if the 
provision of VR services can possibly 
lead to employment. VR can assist in 
paying for a studenf s tuition, and for 
adaptive equipment for personal use 
such as Braollers, dosed circuit televi- 
sions (CCTVs), and computer technol- 
ogy. It is, however, the ii\stitution's 
responsibility to provide and pay for 
services that ail students with visual 
impairments use in public places. 
Examples of such accommodations 
include Brailied signs in elevators and 
majors entrances and exits, computers 



with large print and Braille output in 
universit\' computer labs, and 
Kurzweil Reading machines and 
Optacons in the college library. In all 
states, it is VR's mandate to provide a 
person with financial assistance to 
fadiitate training towards employ- 
ment, but the amount and ^ype of aid 
varies from state to state and among 
individual counselors as to who can 
become a client and what should be 
provided. (Note: VR services can be 
provided through a state commisison 
for the blind.) 

Although it is now rare for VR to 
pay the full tuition costs for clients in 
college. VR may still contribute the 
dollars necessauy to cover expenses if 
all sources of financial aid have been 
contacted, and there is still a need for 
support. 

As part of the vocational rehabilita- 
tion process, a VR counselor meets 
with a client to write together an 
Individual Written Rehabiltation Plan 
(IWRP). A student must make sure that 
the necessary campus services are 
covered in the IWRP. The plan should 
specifically state the respective respon- 
sibilities of the student and the agency, 
and the student should request a copy. 
It is important to have this conference 
in plenty of time to allow the VR 
agency time to send authorization to 
the college or university Business 
(Office and Office of Disability Support 
Services so the student vnH not be 
delayed in enrolling. Request 
HEATH'S paper. Vocational Rehabili- 
tation Services: A Postsecondary 
Student's Consumer Guide (1989). 



Application Time 

When students and /or families are 
investigating colleges and universities, 
they might want to be sure that the 
college of their choice offers enough 
services to meet their needs. The 
student may want to visit the school 
sometime during the application 
process, and talk with the Disability 
Support Services coordinator. Also, the 
student may find it helpful to talk to 
other students with visual impairments 
to find out their opinions of the school 
and the support services they receive. 
Students and /or families can write or 
call for HEATH'S booklet. How to 
Choose a College: Guide for a Stu- 



dent with a Disability (1991). and its 
newsletter repnnt. The Student 
Consumer Speaks Up. 



TIPS FOR STUDENTS 
AND INSTRUCTORS 

If the student needs alternate 
format, check with each other to make 
sure required books and texts are 
prepared before classes start. 

Meet with each other before classes 
begin or as early as possible to discuss 
the strategies and modifications the 
students will need in class. You may, 
for example, want to discuss alteriute 
teaching strategies such as saying out 
loud what is written on the board. Or 
you may need to arrange alternate 
means or advance preparation for 
taking tests and in-dass assignments. 

You both may want to tape lecture 
notes or arrange to use a Braille writer 
in class to write notes. If the Disability 
Support Service Office provides 
notetakers, you both can xrangefor 
one to be in class, or arrajige for a 
student in the class to take notes. 

If you, the professor, use the black- 
board extensively, you need to say 
aloud what you are writing. You both 
could also arrange for a student to 
write down or repeat what is written 
on the board. 

If the students are required to do an 
in-dass assignment, and it is not 
practical to do it with another student 
or with the adaptations you both use in 
class, you might arrange with each 
other to do it at a different time or 
location. Also, let each other know 
when in-dass assignments are given so 
you can both make other arrange- 
ments, if necessary. 

Discuss beforehand adtemate 
metliods for taking tests. You may 
want to arrange with t^ch other to take 
the lest orally at a separate time, have 
the test dictated, or type the answer in 
another room. You could also arrange 
for the exam to be taken through the 
Disability Support Service office. 



TIPS FOR INSTRUCTORS 

Do not make any assumptions about 
his or her needs and abibties. Remem- 
ber to ask the student how you can be 
of assistance. 
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Announce at first several class 
meetings that students with disabilities 
can have a separate meeting with you 
to discuss what modifications or 
adaptations they need. 

Identify yourseif when greeting a 
student who is blind. When you are 
leaving, let the student know. 

Speak directly to a student, not 
through a third party. Look at the 
student when you are speaking. It is 
helpful to maintain eye contact. 

It is all right to use words and 
phrases such as "look/' "watch/' 'Tm 
glad to see you/' and /or "Do you see 
what I mean?" 

It is not necessary to raise youi' voice 
when speaking to a'student who is 
blind or visually impaired. 

Provide a thorough orientation to 
the physical layout of the room, 
indicating the location of all exits, 
desks, raised floors, low-hangmg 
objects, lecture podium positions, and 
other objects in the room. 

Provide reading lists or syllabi at 
least six weeks in advance to allow the 
student time to have the materials 
Brailled, read, taped or put in large 
print 

Give front-row or preferential 
seating to students who are blind or 
have visual impairments; they need to 
be able to see and hear everything that 
is going oa 

Allow students permission to use 
adaptive equipment in Ha^c such as 
tape recorders, or computer notetaking 
devices. 

If necessary, assist the student in 
arranging for notetakers or class 
partners. 

Face the class when speaking. 

Describe dearly what you are 
writing on the blackboard, and what- 
ever visual aids or graphics you use. 
Use specific descriptions. For example, 
say "two plus two equals four," rather 
than "this plus that equals this." 

If requested, provide large print 
copies of classroom handouts bv 
enlarging them on a photocopier. 

Make sure that handouts are legible; 
mimeographed or ditto copies can be 
hard to read. 

Prepare and inform students about 
assignments well in advance so they 
can arrange to have them adapted to 
the format they need. 

Inform the students about field trips 
in advance so they can make alternate 
arrangements. 



Allow the student to tape-record 
lectures. The Disability Support Service 
Office can provide a release form that 
vvill safeguard copyrighted infonna- 
tion. All taped materials are erased at 
the end of the semester. 

Establish ground rules for group 
discussions. Ask the student who is 
talking to identify himself or herself by 
name. When asking a student to 
respond to a question, identify that 
student by name. 

Students with visual impairments 
wiD most likely need extended time for 
taking tests, and may need a scribe or 
reader to assist them in reading or 
writing. You can provide these accom- 
modations, or the Office of Disability 
Services can assist you in providing 
them. 

Other adaptations in class may be 
useful, such as using raised line graphs, 
tactile graphs, or la^e print illustra- 
tions. (See Selected Resources for 
infonnation on how to obtain them.) 

Provide extended time for assign- 
ments and tests if requested. 

Do not pet guide dogs when they 
are in harness. They are woridng for 
the student and petting will distract 
them from the task. 

Keep in mind that you do not need 
to rewrite your entire couise; simply 
modify the presentation of materials to 
make them accesible for students with 
visual impairments. 

Also keep in m'nd that your stan- 
dards for academic credit should not 
be modified. All students must meet 
the required level of understanding 
and performance competencies for the 
course. You may need to modify the 
evaluation or testing method, but 
content should not be changed. 

Contact available resources to assist 
you in working with the students. 
Resources include the Office of DisabL- 
it>' Support Services, faculty who have 
worked with students who are blind or 
have visual impairments, professional 
and state organizations flisted else- 
where in this resource paper), and 
students with visual impairments 
themselves. 



TIPS FOR STUDENTS 

If possible, begin investigating 
colleges and universities in your junior 
or senior year in high school Contact 
the Disability Support Services coonli- 



nator at the college(s) you are investi- 
gatmg to detemune the range and tvpe 
of services offered. Talk with other ' 
students who are blind or have visual 
impairments to get their feedback. 

Once you are admitted, contact the 
Disability Support coordinator before 
your arrival on campus to provide 
documentation of your disability, and 
inform them about your needs for 
servaces. 

It would be helpful to preregister or 
register early for classes so you will 
have additional time to secure texts 
and materials into alternate format 
The Disability Support Services 
office is responsible for locating readers 
or assistants for use in class or 'vhile 
you are taking a test. If you need 
readers in class, contact'the DSS 
coordinator as soon as possible to 
arrange for them. 

You may want to tape lecture notes 
or use a Braille v^ter or laptop 
computer to write notes. If you prefer 
to use a notetaker instead, contact the 
Disability Support Services Office to 
determine if they provide that service. 
In some cases, it may be necessary to 
ask a student in the class to take notes 
for you. Talk with the student or ask 
the instructor to help you select a 
notetaker. 

For some assignments, such as in 
science labs or math classes, you might 
atnange to work with a partner. 

Your VR office is responsible for 
paying readers thai you use for 
personal reading (e.g., studying or 
reading leisure books). 

*Note: While most classroom 
reading assignments can be obtained in 
alternate format, there will always be 
last minute assignments and handouts 
which require the use of a reader. 

The college or university is respon- 
sible for paying for readers or assis- 
tants for use in class, for classroom 
assignments, or while testing. 

You are responsible for hiring 
readers if you need them for personal 
use. A student employment office is a 
good source for locating people. Also, 
students in many fraterruties and 
sororities may be interested in becom- 
ing readers, or yo\i can post an an- 
noimcement on a student bulletin 
board and ask students to contact you. 

When you use readers, treat them as 
employees. Make a contract with each 
reader, hold him or her to that contract. 



and if it is not honored, you may 
dismiss the person. 

Conclusion 

Students who are blind or visually 
impaired need to leam as much as they 
can so they can be active decision 
makers when they are choosing their 
postsecondary educatioa To aid them 
in this process, it is wise for students to 
seek advice from high school counsel- 
ors. Vocational Rehabilitation counsel- 
ors, postsecondary advisors, profes- 
sionals who are themselves blind or 
visually impaired, family members, 
and friends. They should leam as 
much as they can about their own skills 
and needs, and the people with whom 
they will be working. TMs will ensure 
that their chances of success will be 
much greater in postsecondary educa- 
tion. 

SELECTED RESOURCES 
Information and Advocacy Agencies 

American Council of the Blind (ACB) 
1155 15th Street NW, Suite 720 
Washington, DC 20005 
(202)467-5081 
(800) 424-3666 

ACB is an information, referral, and 
advocacy organization with 52 state/ 
regional affiliates. The goals of ACB are 
to improve the well-being of people 
who are blind or visually impaired 
through legislative advocacy; to 
encourage persons who are blind or 
have visual impairments to develop 
their abilities; and to promote a greater 
understanding of people who are blind 
or have visual impairments. ACB also 
has a student chapter. National 
Alliance of Blind Students (NABS). 

American Foundation for the Blind 
(AFB) 

15 West 16th Street 
New York, NY 10011 
(212) 620-2000 
(800)232-5463 

AFB provides information and 
consultation in the areas of education, 
rehabilitation, employment and special 
products. It also publishes The Journal 
of Visual Impairment and Blindness, 
which is available on a subscription 
basis. Six regional centers around the 



coxmtry pro^nde advice, technical 
assistance, and referral to local services 
and agenaes. 

Association on Higher Education and 
Disability (AHEAD) 

P.O. Box 21192 

Columbus, OH 43221-0192 

(614) 4884972 Voice/Text 
Telephone 

AHEAD (formerly AHSSPPE) is the 
professional and advocacy organiza- 
tion for disability support service 
providers. The organization provides 
advice and technical assistance, 
publishes the Journal of 
Postsecondary Education and Disabil- 
ity, a newsletter (Alert), and various 
other publication. AHEAD also holds 
an annual conference, and sponsors 
various special interest groups, includ- 
ing a group for students who are blind 
or visually impaired, and professionals 
who work with them. 



Couiidl 9i Citizens with Low Vision 
International (CCLV) 

5707 Brockton Drive, #302 

Indianapolis, IN 46220 

(317)254-1185 

(800)733-2258 

CCLV is a membership organization 
composed of individuals with low 
vision, professionals with low vision, 
and/or who are working with low 
vision, and families of individuals witli 
low visioa CCLVI serves as a clearing- 
house on low vision; and promotes 
education, research, legislation, and the 
elimination of barriers to individuals 
with bw vision. 



Mississippi State University 
RehabiHtation, Research and 
Trairung 

Center on Blindness and Low 
Vision 

P.O. Drawer 6189 
Mississippi State, MS 39762 
(601)325-2001 Voice/Text 
Telephone 

The orUy research, rehabilitation and 
training center focusing on blindness 
and low vision, the Center identifies, 
assesses, and augments services to 
facilitate the employment and career 
development of persons who are blind 
or visually impaired. 



National Federation of the Blind (NFB) 
1800 Johnson Street 
Baltimore, MD 21230 
(410) 659-9314 

NFB is a consumer group that can 
answer questions about blindness, 
refer people to appropriate resources 
or adapted equipment, and send a 
publications list NFB has a number of 
scholarships available for students in 
postsecondary education. It also 
publishes The Braille Monitor, and 
sponsors JOB (Job Opportunities for 
the Blind), a job listing and referral 
service. 



For Students 

National Alliance of Blind Students 
(NABS) 

1155 15th Street NW, Suite 720 

Washington, DC 20005 

(202)467-5081 

(800)424-8666 

NABS provides a national voice for 
students with visual impairments. It 
has an annual convention, a newsletter. 
The Student Advocate ($3.00 a year), 
and a program to assist with employ- 
ment The staff also does scholarship 
searches and is constantly updating 
their findings. NABS is an affiliate of 
the American Council of the Blind; 
membership is S5.00 a year. 



National Federation of the Blinds 
Student Chapter 
31548 Large Vista Road 
VaUey Center, CA 92082 
(619)749-0103 

The Student Division of the Na- 
tional Federation of the Blind is an 
organization devoted to considering 
and acting upon issues concerning 
students who are blind. The Student 
Division is a self-support group for 
students who are blind and a mecha- 
nism for political action. It serves as the 
voice of orgariized students who are 
blind in America. 

Recordings, Books and Tapes 

American Printing House for the 
Blind (APH) 

1839 Frai\kfort Avenue 

P.O. Box 6085 

Louisville, KY 40206-0085 

(502) 895-2405 
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APH, established in 1858, manufac- 
tures materials for people who are 
blind. Reading materials include 
textbooks and magazines in Braille and 
large pnnt. APH also records books, 
and produces educational tools such as 
braille writing and embossing equips 
ment, computer software and hard- 
ware, educational games, low vision 
aids, braille and large type paper, 
binders, and notebooks. APH also sells 
tape recorders designed to record 
feiped publications. 

National Alliance for the Visually 
Handicapped (NAVH) 

22 West 21st Street 

New York, NY 10010 

(212) 889-3141 

NAVH offers services for persons 
with low vision. Large print publica- 
tions are available for persons with low 
vision, professionals, paraprofession- 
ais, and families. People can order 
some free large print materials through 
NAVH's Loan Library. 

National Libraiy Service for the Blind 
and Physically Handicapped 

Library of Congress 
1291 Taylor Street, NW 
Washington, IX 20542 
(202)707-5100 

The Library Service provides, free of 
charge, recorded and Brailled recre- 
ational nuterials to persoi\s with 
documented visual impairments which 
prevent them from reading regular 
print materials. The NLS also can 
produce a list of regional libraries upon 
request. 

Recording for the Blind (RFB) 
20 Roszel Road 
Princeton, N] 08540 
(609)452-0606 

(800) 22M972 (book orders only) 
RFB is a non-profit service organiza- 
tion providing recorded textbooks, 
library services, and other educational 
services to individuals who cannot 
read regular print because of a visual, 
perreptucd or physical disability. 
Registering as a RFB member requires 
documentation of disability and a one- 
time only registration fee of S25.00. 

For imbrmation on computerized 
books, software, or hardware, call 
Recording for the Blind, 52 Corbin 
Hall, Universitv of Montana, Missoula, 
MT 59812. (406)243-5481. 



Voice Indexing for the Blind (VIB) 
7420 Westlake Terrace, ^^203 
Bethesda,MD 20817 
(301)469-9470 

VIB specializes in voice indexmg, 
which allows users to highlight and 
scan taped materials. It also provides 
voice-indexed recordirigs on contract, 
and lectures on how people with 
blindness or low vision can access 
printed materials. 



Books and Publications 

Barrier Free in Brief (1992). Washing- 
ton, DC: American Association for 
the Advancement of Science, 1333 H 
Street NW, Washington, DC 20005. 
(202) 326-6630 Voice and Text 
Telephone. 

Barrier Free in Brief is a series of four 
booklets that describe the ways that 
the sciences can be made accessible 
for people with disabilities. One 
booklet. Laboratories and Classrooms 
in Science and Engineerings describes 
accessible classrooms and laborato- 
ries, and laboratory equipment 
designed for people with disabili- 
ties. One section focuses on people 
who are blind or Itave visual 
impairments. Another booklet. 
Workshops and Conferences for 
Scientists and Engineers , describes 
strategies for accessible coitferences, 
workshops and lectures; one section 
focuses on people with blindness 
and visual impairments. For more 
information or to order copies free 
of charge, contact the American 
Association for the Advancement of 
Science, 1333 H Street NW, Wash- 
ington, DC 20005. (202) 326-6630 
Voice and Text Telephone. 

A Directory of Services for Blind and 
Visually Impaired Persons in the 
United SUtes 

1990). New York, NY: American 
Foundation for the Blind, 15 W. 16th 
Street, New York 10011. (800) 232- 
5463; (212) 620-2000. S50.00. 

This guide is a comprehensive 
listing of services in each state for 
people who are blind or visually 
impaired. Among the services listed 
are residential schools, state voca- 
faOTul rehabilitation agencies or 



commissions for the blind, librari' 
services, and local or state support 
groups. 

Auxiliary Aids and Services for 
Postsecondary Students with 
Handicaps: Higher Education's 
Obligations under Section 504 
(1991). Washington, D.C., U,S. 
Department of Education, Office of 
Gvil Rights. Available free of cost 
through Regional Offices of Gvil 
Rights. 

This pamphlet outlines through a 
question and ai\swer format the 
responsibilities of the postsecondary 
institution towards students with 
disabilities. The booklet defines 
auxiliary aids, outlines the 
responsibili\'es of students with 
disabilities, and ai\swers common 
questions posed by both students 
and administrators. 

Living with Low Vision: A Resource 
Guide for People with Sight Loss. 
(1990). Lexington, MA: R^urces 
for Rehabilitation, 32 Bedford Street, 
Suite 19A, Lexington, MA. (617) 862- 
6455. $35.00 plus $5.00 shipping and 
handling. 

This large print (18 point bold 
type) comprehensive directory 
hdps people with sight loss locate 
services, products, and publications 
they need to keep reading, working 
and living independently. New 
chapters on self-help groups, how to 
keep working v/ith vision loss, and 
maldng every day life easier are 
included. 

A Picture is Worth a Thousand Words 
for Blind and Visually Impaired 
Persons Too! An Introduction to 
Audiodescriptioru (1991). New 
York, NY: American Foundation of 
the Blind, 15 W. 16th Street, New 
York, NY 10011. (212) 620-2029. 
(800) 232-5463. 

This is a new publication by the 
American Foundation of the Blind 
(AFB) that describes an innovative 
service called audiodesoiption. 
Audiodescription allows people 
who are blind or visually impaired 
to hear verbal descriptions of visual 
events during television shows or 
plays that they may otherwise miss. 
For example, while watching 
television, a student who is blind 
may hear a description of a hunter 
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stalking a wild animal that other- 
wise may not come aaoss. 

The publication comes in a booklet 
and an audiotape that is available 
from AFB for 54.95. For further 
information, contaa the Amencan 
Foundation of the Blind, 15 West 
16th Street, New York, NY 10011. 
(212) 620-2029. 

Postsecondaxy Education and Career 
Development A Resource Guide 
for the Blind, Visually Impaired, 
and Physically Handicapped 

(1990). National Federation for the 
Blind, 1800 Johnson Street, Balti- 
more, MD 21230. (410) 659-9314. 
S5,95. 

This publication is a helpful guide 
for disability support service 
providers, job developers, and 
career and placement counselors 
working with students who are 
blind or visually impaired. The 
publication lists resources and 
strategies that the students and the 
professiorwd who work with them 
can use in locating jobs or succeding 
in postsecondaxy education. 



Tke folloimng publications are aoailable 
free of charge from the HEATIi Resource 
Center, Amencan Council on Education, 
One Dupont Circle, Suite 800, VJashing- 
ton, DC 20036. (202) 939-9320; (800) 544- 
3284. Both lines are Voice and Text 
Telephone. 



Financial Aid for Students with 
DisabiHtics (1989). 

This publication outlines the 
sources of financial aid for students 
with disabilities. It includes an 
explanation of five federal financial 
programs that enable coUege and 
university students to obtam 
financial aid for coUege, a descrip- 
tion of federal-state programs 
enabling students with disabilities to 
become employed, and information 
about available grants and scholar- 
ships. 

How to Choose a College: A Guide 
for a Student with a Disability 
(1991). 

This publication presents helpful 
guidance for students with disabili- 
ties who are looking tor colleges and 



programs that can best meet their 
needs. It provides questions and 
ideas for students to use when 
selecting colleges, and mvestigating 
available support services. 

The Student Consumer Speaks Up 
(1989). 

This newsletter reprint suggests 
helpful strategies that students with 
disabilities can use to obtain the 
services they need on campus, and 
how to educate other university 
personnel and students about their 
disabilities. 

Vocational Rehabilitation Services: A 
Postsecondaxy Student Consumer's 
Guide (1989). 

The guide outlines Vocational 
Rehabilitation (the federal-state 
program that assists people with 
disabilities to become employed), 
describes how it works, and ex- 
plains how to obtain VR assistance. 



Technology 

The organizations below can provide 
information about a. liable computer 
products for people vnth xnsual impair^ 
' ents, and can assist in obtaining them. 



American Printing House for the 
Blind 

1839 Frankfort Avenue 

P.O. Box 6085 

Frankfort, KY 40206-0085 

(502) 895-2405 

Qearinghouse on Computer 
Accommodation 

Information Resources Management 

General Services Administration 

18th and F Street NW 

Room 2022, Code KGDO 

Washington, DC 20405 

Qosing the Gap 

Resource Consortium 
P.O. Box 68 
Henderson, MN 56041 
(612) 248-3294 



Computer Center for the Visually 
Impaired 

Baruch College 

17 Lexington Avenue 

Box 515 

New York, MY 10010 
(212) 725-7644 



Project EASI 

University of California, 
Los Angeles 
Office of Acadenuc Computing 
5628 MSA 
405 Hilgsrd Avenue 
Los Angeles, CA 90024 
(213) 2064839 Voice 
(213) 206-5155 Text Telephone 



IBM National Support Center for 
Persons with Disabilities 
P.O. Box 2150 
Atlanta, GA 30301-2150 
(800)426-2133 Voice 
(800) 284-9482 Text Telephone 



National Technology Center 

American Foundation for the BUnd 
15 West 16th Street 
New York, NT 10011 
G12) 620-2080 



This resource paper was prepared 
under Cooperative Agreement No, 
H030C00001 -91, awarded to the 
Amencan Council on Education. The 
contents do not necesarily reflect the 
views of the VS. Government, nrr does 
mer.uon of products or organzitions 
imply endorsement by the VS. 
Government. 



The author and the HEATH Resource 
Center wish to thank Chet Avery <of the 
US, Depaitment of Education: ]w\ 
Baker, Ohio State University; Veronica 
Braun of the American Council of the 
Blind; Caroline Forsberg, Sute 
University of New York at Albany; and 
Deb Weise of the Client Assistance 
Project Michigan Depaitment of 
Vocatiorul Rehabilitation, for their 
invaluable contributions to this paper. 

Elizabeth T. Spiers 
June 1992 
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HEATH RESOURCE CENTER 



National Clearinghouse on Postsecondary Education 
for Individuals with Disabilities 



The HEATH Resource Center is a clearinghouse which operates under a Congressional legislative mandate 
to collect and disseminate information nationally about disability issues in postsecondary education. Funding 
from the United States Department of Education enables the Center to increase the flow of information about 
educational support services, Dolicies, and procedures related to educatmg or training people with 
disabilities after they have left high school. 

HEATH Resource Center is designed to: ' 

• identify and describe educational and training opportunities 

• promote acconrmodations which enable full participation by people with disabilities in regular, as well 
as specialized, postsecondary programs; 

• recommend strategies which encourage participation in the least restrictive and most productive 
environment possible for each individual. 

To accomplish these goals, HEATH has an extensive publication program, a toll-free telephone service, 
and a professional staff which participates in a strong network of colleagues across the country. 



Information from HEATH is a newsletter published three times a year and distributed nationally, free of 
charge, to subscribers. The newsletter highlights campus programs, provides information about new or 
pending legislation, and offers reviews of new publications and other media products. HEATH resource 
papers, monographs, guides, and directories focus on disability-related issues as they emerge on college 
campuses or in vocational-technical training schools, adult education programs, independent living centers, 
and other community-based training programs. Single copies of HEATH publications are free and may be 
reproduced. Most are available by request on audiocassette tape or computer disk. 

HEATH'S constituency is comprised of postsecondary administrators and service providers, teachers and 
instrjctors, high school and vocational rehabilitation couselors, government officials, librarians, health 
professionals, journalists, as well as those with disabilities and their families. The toll-free telephone line is 
available to encourage direct interaction with HEATH staff. 

Participation by HEATH staff in national, regional, and statewide conferences and t?'iining workshops has 
led to the development of a national network of professionals across the nation. This network enables staff to 
suggest speakers, access options, audiovisual materials, and other resources to enhance such meetings. 



HEATH staff can be reached Monday-Friday, 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Eastern Time at (800) 544-3284; or, in the 
Washington, DC metropolitan area, at (202) 939-9320; both lines are available for Voice or TDD calls. 

Inquiries may also be mailed to HEATH at One Dupont Circle, Suite 800, Washington, DC 20036. Inquiries 
will receive prompt attention. 

HEATH Resource Center is a program of the American Council on Education. 




Hoke Smith, Board Chair, ACE 

President, Towson State Umversitv 
Robert H. AtwelK Prestdent, ACE 
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There Is a Message Here! 

Empioyers definitely seem to tiave a message for workers in Texas! More ttian 
1 .000 employers responded to the Who G^is Himisnd Why survey in the January 
issue o1 T€xu$Buisin098Today, and tha rasuKa say a great dMi about who gata hired and 
stays hired in Texas companies. Tiie message is simple and almost unanimous*- 
get to work on time and perfonn tatiafactorfly. 

Businass respondents were from all walks of llf»— ht)m dentists to 
architects to engineers to mechanics to auto dealers. Surprtaingly, their views about workers 
are very similar. 




The Who Sots Hired and WhySurv&v Says . 



WhyDoYouMoslOftMi 
Turn Down a Job 
AppHcam? 

1st Lackof experienoa 
2nd inability to communicate 

during interviaw 
3rd Lackof intarMtinjob 

offered 
4th Poor appeoranoe 
5th Bad refarsncds 
6th JoWiqjpmg hlaiory 
7th Lack of education 



HYouHwitoChooM. 



Muithtididd 
individuat 




Spadafized employee 



More and more, employees are 
rtQUirtd to prove they are 
qualified for jobs, and thtir 
risumii Have w xho^' it. 
Ernploytrz ranked related 
job experience as the most 
importanr qmliflcation consid- 
ered when hiring employees. 
Personal qualitiex ranked xrr- 
and* and **total job experi- 
ence'' related and unrelated^ 
ranked third. 



What Is th# Most 
important Qualification 
for « Job Appllcam? 

i8t Reiftted Job experience 
2nd Ptnonal quatttiaa 

(anMione. maturity) 
3rd Total job experienoe 

(related* unrelated) 
4th Educeton 
Sth Good referenoea 
6th Intareattnttwiob 



When it comes to weeding 
out Job candidates, lack of 
experience is the mast popy- 
lor reason for rejecting ap- 
plicants, followed by an in-* 
ability to communicate dur- 
ing the iuerview. Surpris- 
ingly, participants placed 
education at the bottom of 
the list of rtOMns tc reject 
job applicants. 



An overwhelming 68 percent 
k4 employers surveyed felt 
they Hvuirf hire multi^skilled 
applicants less able to meet 
immedime needs over indi- 
viduals abie so perform only 
the skills the job requires. 



HowDoYouRnd 
Workara? 

let WoidofnxHJth 
2ndNewaptperada 
3rd Apploerttpooionfile 
4th TEDUher employment - 
aarvloa 

5th . Comede with educetEonal 
vMRUDona 



The survey graves there is definitely 
a hidden job market. Word cf mouth 
was the overv^lmitig choice by re- 
spondents for finding good employ^ 
ees,Sewxpaperadxandappticat\ons 
on file at companies ranked second 
and third, rtspectivefy. 
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HEATH 

a program of the 
Amcrtcan Council on £<lacacton 



CAREER PLANNING AND EMPLOYMENT 
STRATEGIES FOR POSTSECONDARY STUDENTS 
WITH DISABILITIES 



Career counseling is an mtegral 
part of the education process m 
preparing students for adult life. The 
current complexity of the market- 
place requires that students from 
kindergarten on be increasingly and 
intensively exposed to career educa- 
tion, vocational education, and career 
development. The role of the coun- 
selor in these programs is to aid 
students to find a place in the world 
of work. The influx of students with 
disabilities into regular classrooms as 
a result of legislation (the Rehabilita- 
tion Act of 1973, the Education for AH 
Handicapped Children Act of 1975, 
the Carl D. Perkins Vocational 
Education Act of 1984, Individuals 
with Disabilities Education Act and 
the Americans with Disabilities Act 
of 1990) and technological advances 
have required counselors to move 
creatively to address the reempha- 
sized employment needs of students 
v^th disabilities. 

This paper is designed to be a 
resource for counselors, administra- 
tors, instructors, and students with 
disabilities who are concerned about 
career planning and employment. 
The mformation included addresses 
the issue of career planning and 
employment strategies for mdividu- 
als with disabilities in postsecondary 
academic and technical institutions. 
For specific information about self 
assessment, resume writing, and job 
searches, see the Selected Annotated 
Bibliography at the end of this 
resource paper. 

As mcreasmg numbers of students 
with disabihties reach American 
campuses, those responsible for 
guidmg career planning and employ- 



ment have found that this population 
presents some unique challenges. 
These students may have limited or 
unrealistic career expectations, 
largely because their parents, teach- 
ers, and advisors were unaware of 
the range of careers from which they 
might choose. Students with disabili- 
ties may have limited career expecta- 
tions since they are not often exposed 
to role models of successfully em- 
ployed professionals with disabilities. 
Many are reared in an environment 
shaped by the "medical model," a 
lifestyle which encourages undue 
deference to authority, extended 
sense of dependency, and discour- 
agement of healthy risk-taking. Also, 
many lack the diverse experience of 
part-time and summer jobs which can 
assist students to assess their compe- 
tence and career satisfaction. All of 
these factors combine to leave many 
postsecondary students with disabili- 
ties ill-prepared to cope with effective 
career implementation. It is critical 
that career counselors are able to 
intervene early to counter the unique 
problems identified above so that 
their disabled clients can realize their 
maximum employment potential. 

In the information that follows, the 
HEATH Resource Center presents 
those projects and programs in 
postsecondary educational settings 
that demonstrate the most positive 
and effective career planning and 
employment strategies. The Selected 
Campus Strategies section provides 
ideas currently working in 
postsecondary institutions for the 
career counselor or administrator 
who is attemptmg to establish a 
similar program on his/her campus. 
0-1 



The sections on Federal Programs 
and Programs with a National Focus 
are resources for counselors to use as 
referrals, and students to use in their 
own search for employment. Names 
and addresses of selected Resource 
Persons knowledgeable in these areas 
of concern follows. 

The paper concludes with a 
Selected Annotated Bilibliography 
and Resources for the reader's 
independent research. 

SELECTED CAMPUS 
STRATEGIES 

The increase in effective support 
services for students with disabilities 
which occurred in the last decade 
included the development of career 
planning and employment services 
for students with disabilities. Most 
program developers have followed 
the decentralized approach to estab- 
lishing a new service — ^building on 
existing strength — that is, teaching 
the experts on career planning how to 
work with students who are disabled 
instead of setting up a separate 
duplicative service just for certain 
students. Thus, most of the strategies 
discussed in this section are based on 
the premise that the existing Career 
Development Office on campus 
which serves all students also serves 
students with disabilities. 

Ideas to enhance the preparation of 
students with disabilities to obtam 
and keep jobs include working with 
on<ampus recruiters, community 
employers, and encouraging part- 
time and / or summer employment in 
and around their communities 
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through internships, cooperative 
education, and Job Partnership 
Training Act (JPTA) programs, as 
well as apprenticeship programs. The 
mcreased federal focus on the transi- 
tion from high school to postsecond- 
ary education and work has offered 
local educational programs a chance 
to work throughout their communi- 
ties in new and exciting ways. As 
traditional academic programs 
reemphasize career planning and 
employment, and vocational training 
and placement oriented programs 
become available to students with 
disabilities, a wider range of educa- 
tional/training opportunities are 
available than ever before. 

Selected strategies are described 
below, illustrating different methods 
in various settings for accomplishing 
the goal of assisting students with 
disabilities to prepare for employ- 
ment. Above all, students are to be 
encouraged to suggest alternative 
strategies to the career development 
officer at their own institutions. 
Model programs described here and 
elsewhere have been effective and if 
emulated, could serve to enhance 
other career planning programs for 
students with disabilities. 

Campus-Employer 
Cooperation 

The Disabled Student and Alumni 
Placement Prognun is a component of 
the Career Planning and Placement 
Center at the University of Califor- 
nia-Berkeley. Staff of the Disabled 
Student and Alunmi Placement 
Program work closely with public 
and private sector employers to assist 
with the recruitment, selection and 
employment of students and alumni 
with disabilities in intern, summer, 
and career positions. Disabled 
Student and Alumni Placement 
Program staff attempt to intervene 
early in a student's program to 
encourage exploration of appropriate 
career alternatives and to impress 
upon students with disabilities the 
value of work experience in the 
process of career decision making. 
Other services include advising on 
)ob modifications, job search strate- 
gies, interviewing skills, and financial 
benefits. For more information 
contact Coordinator, Disabled 



Student Placement Program, Univer- 
sity of California, Berkeley CA 94720 
or call (415) 642-0592 voice or TDD. 

Cooperative Education 

In 1909, Northeastern University, 
MA a large, urban, independent 
university, became the nation's first 
to be totally committed to coopera- 
tive education (alternating study and 
paid work experience) as a way of 
financing higher education as well as 
exploring career options. Faculty at 
Northeastern now coimsel over 9^00 
Luidergraduate and graduate stu- 
dents who work with about 3,000 
employers. The Cooperative Educa- 
tion Research Center, the information 
hub of Northeastern, has provided 
leadership in the field of cooperative 
education and since 1974, by system- 
atically including students with 
disabilities. At present there are more 
than 50 students with disabilities 
enrolled in the Coop programs. For 
further information, contact G. Ruth 
Kukieia Bork, Assistant Dean for Stu- 
dents with Disabilities, Northeastern 
University, 360 Huntington Avenue, 
Boston, MA 02115. (617) 437-2675. 

For infonnation on National 
Cooperative Education programs for 
persons with disabilities, contact the 
Cooperative Education Association, 
care of Chair of Handicapped Affairs 
Committee, Department of Coopera- 
tive Education, Northeastern Univer- 
sity, PO Box 746, Boston, MA 02117. 

Gallaudet University, DC also 
operates a cooperative education 
program which involves private and 
public employers nationwide. 
Experiential Programs Off Campus 
(EP(X!) provides the school's alinost 
exclusively deaf population with the 
opportunity to get handsn^n job 
seeking skills, including resume- 
writing, interviewing and completing 
application forms; exposure to the 
"world of work;" a chance to re- 
exanune their values, career interests 
and competencies while still in 
college; and further development of 
qualities necessary to keep a job, such 
as maturity, responsibility, and self- 
confidence. Students are eligible to 
earn up to twelve hours of credit 
toward graduation through co-op 
mtemships. The program has grown 
over 200 percent since 1985. Much of 



the success is due to the training 
programs of EPOC supervisors and 
co-workers that are available on the 
University campus twice a year, or at 
the work site, if requested. Matenals 
for EPOC supervisors are also 
available and a newsletter is sent to 
EPOC employers 3 times a year. For 
further information, contact Anne 
Nissen, Director, Experiential Pro- 
grams Off Campus, Gallaudet 
University, 800 Florida Avenue, NE, 
Washington, DC 20002. (202) 651- 
5240, voice or TDD. 

Concentrated Campus 
Strategies 

The Offices of Career Services and 
Disabled Student Development at 
Ball State University, IN have had a 
long and positive relationship. 
Without these two programs working 
closely together, the chances for 
viable employment opportunities for 
students with disabilities are greatly 
reduced. Each of these offices has 
specific types of knowledge and 
approaches that complement one 
another. Concentrated efforts for 
students with disabilities in the Ball 
State program include: 

• early contact. Whenever possible 
an introduction to career planning 
occurs during the student's pre- 
admission visit. 

• cooperative effort. Career Services 
(involving student employment, 
experiential education, coop, intern- 
ships, and full-time employment) and 
Disabled Student Development have 
a fuU partnership and commitment to 
the program. 

• credit courses. Students are en- 
couraged to enroll m classes encom- 
passing career planning concepts, job 
search skills, and an on-campus 
internship. 

• role modeling. Alumni of Ball 
State and other schools are invited to 
share their work and life experiences 
with undergraduates through video, 
in person, and through the annual 
"Outstanding Alumnus" award. 

• campus employment. The Student 
Employment Office provides affirma- 
tive action employment assistance to 
students with disabilities and advice 
about reasonable accommodation to 
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employers. Video tapes. Making 
Decisions/Getting Involved, and 
Getting and Experience/Successful 
Transitions, feature Ball State alumni 
at work. 

♦ ambassadors. Upper class stu- 
dents with disabilities, trained in 
leadership skills, develop a four-year 
sequenced experiential program 
which includes many of the activities 
mentioned above, and implements 
the program with freshmen. 

For further information on this 
concentrated campus effort contact 
Richard W. Harris, Coordinator of 
Disabled Student Services, (317) 285- 
5293 or Jeannine A. Harrold, Director 
of Career Services, (317) 285-5634, 
both at Ball State University, Muncie, 
LN 47306. 

Campus- Vocational 
Rehabilitation Services 
Cooperation 

The program for Visuallv Impaired 
(VIP) at North Central Technical 
College, \VI, is a prevocational and 
vocational education program, and 
was the first in the United States to be 
integrated in a postsecondary techx\i- 
cal school. The program was devel- 
oped in cooperation with the 
Wisconsin Division of Vocational 
Rehabilitation and is designed to 
assist adults with visual impairments 
to become capable of entering or re- 
entering an employment situation, 
adult vocational school, university, or 
more independent lifestyle. The 
special aspects of the program 
include low student/ teacher ratio 
with instruction designed to meet 
individual student's needs, participa- 
tion of students in the cumculum 
planning, utilization of community 
resources, and integration of students 
with theu- sighted peers For more 
information contact the Program for 
Visually Impaired Students, North 
Central' Technical College, \Q00 
Campus Dnve, Wausau, Wl 54401. 
(715) 675-3331, ex. 229. 

University of Wisconsin- 
Whitewater, WI has a permanent 
cooperative venture with the State 
Division of Vocational Rehabilitation 
which supports a complete program 
of on and off-campus work expen- 
ences for chents who are students. 



The project supplements the existing 
services of the University's Career 
Planning and Placement Service. In 
addition to developing work experi- 
ence for students with disabilities, the 
program staff meets with business 
classes on campus to sensitize future 
leaders to employ persons with 
disabilities. For more mformation 
contact John Truesdale, Disabled 
Student Services, University of 
Wisconsin- White water, 1004 
Rosewater Hall, Whitewater, WI 
53190. (414) 472-1568, voice or TDD. 

Vocational-Technical Training 

St. Mary's Campus (SMC) of the 
College of St. Catherine, MN is a co- 
educational institution which pre- 
pares students to work in allied 
health and human services occupa- 
tions at the technical level. SMC 
offers associate degree and certificate 
programs in fields such as Physical 
and Occupational Therapy, Nursing, 
Chemical Dependency Counseling, 
and Medical Records and Transcrip- 
tion. Since 1977, students who are 
blind or visually impaired have 
entered and been successful in many 
of these programs. Over 40 students 
have graduated and found employ- 
ment in their chosen health care 
occupation. The health care industry 
has previously been considered 
inaccessible to blind individuals. 
With appropriate accommodations in 
training, equipment, and technique, 
however, SMC is proving that this 
field is a viable career opportunity. 
Part of the program's success is 
attributed to the amount of time 
students spend at clinical affiliation 
sites, practicing and perfecting the 
adapted toob and techniques learned 
in the classroom. For more informa- 
tion contact Deborah Churcliill, 
Coordinator for Students with Vision 
Impairments, St. Mary's Campus, 
2500 Sixth Street, Minneapolis, MN 
55454. (612) 332-5521. 

Non-Degree Programs 

The Threshold Program at Lesley 
College (MA) offers a college experi- 
ence for young adults with learning 
disabilities and low-average cognitive 
ability. This two-year non-degree 
program is designed to help each 



student achieve his or her full poten- 
tial through vocational traming for 
paraprofessional positions m early 
childhood or human service settings; 
through a series of courses designed 
to prepare them for apartment living: 
through social skills training; and 
through creative courses and clubs. A 
third year Transition Program offers 
support as graduates move on to 
living independently in apartments 
and begin employment. For further 
information, contact Dr. Arlyn 
Roffman, Director, Threshold, Lesley 
College, 29 Everett, Cambridge, MA 
02138-2790. (617)491-3739. 

The Life Development Institute 
(LDI), AZr is a not-for-profit training 
center for older adolescents and 
adults with learning disabilities. LDI 
has a 3-month pre-employment Life 
Skills Training Program that assists 
students in developing self-esteem, 
appropriate attitudes, and motiva- 
tion, job readiness training, accepting 
responsibility for own actions, job 
development/ placement and inde- 
pendent living skills. LDI's 9 month 
residential program builds on the 
above and adds vocational explora- 
tion, vocational technical coursework 
or on-the-job training, computer 
literacy, academic and vocational 
skill related tutoring, a creative arts 
cuTTiculxim for development of 
academic and social skills, post- 
secondary advisement, job placement 
with job monitoring and crisis inter- 
vention. Additionally, LDI offers 
Continuum Service Programs which 
cover life and job crisis intervention, 
developing meaningful relationships, 
and planned leisure/sodal/recre- 
ational activities. These services are 
available to individuab who could 
benefit from continued development 
and reinforcement of the skills ini- 
tiated in the Life Skills and Post- 
secondary Programs. For further 
information contact Robert Crawford, 
LDI, Chief Administrator, 1720 E. 
Monte Vista, Phoenix, AZ 85006. 
(602) 254-0822. 

For additional discussion and 
listing of non-degree programs, 
request the paper Young Adults with 
Learning Disablilities and Other 
Special Needs — A Guide to Transi- 
tion Programs, free from HEATH, 
One Dupont Circle, Suite 800, Wash- 
mgton, DC 20036. (800) 544-3284. 
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Federal Programs and Programs 
With a National Focus in the next 
two sections are specific resources for 
individuals with disabilities who are 
exploring career development and 
employment options. These programs are 
not necessarily campus based: they are 
programs created to broaden the employ- 
ment and career opportunities available 
to people with disabilities by establishing 
a mutual awareness between employers 
and potential employees who are disabled. 
While those who utilize the services do 
not need to be students, it may be 
extremely worthwhile for postsecondarv 
institutions and their career counselors to 
be aware of these programs as sources of ^ 
information and referral. 



FEDERAL PROGRAMS 

Vocational Rehabilitation 

A nationwide program for assist- 
ing people with disabilities to enter 
the job market is the federal-state 
Vocational Rehabilitation (VR) 
pcirtnership. Any person is eligible if 
his/her disability threatens continued 
employment, interferes with employ- 
ability, or disrupts function as a 
homemaker. According to VR 
guidelines, the disability must be 
physical or mental, and applicants 
must have a "reasonable chance of 
being employable following rehabili- 
tation services." Vocational Rehabili- 
tation offices are located in most 
dties. Scope of services vary from 
state to state, but certain services 
must be offered by everv office, 
without charge and regardless of 
income. They are: 

• evaluation of rehabilitation 
potential 

• counseling, guidance, and 
referral services 

• placement and post- 
employment follow-up 

To find the Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion agenc\' in the local area, look 
under the State hstmg in the tele- 
phone book or contact the HEATH 
Resource Center for your State 
Resource List and a copy of 
Vocational Rehabilitation: A 
Postsecondarv Student Consumer's 
Guide. 



Selective Placement 

The United States Office of Person- 
nel Management (0PM) provides a 
selective placement program for 
hiring, placing and advancing 
individuals with disabilities m the 
Federal civil service. The primarv 
objective of the program is full and 
fair consideration in the emplovment 
process of persons with disabilities. 
Although 0PM publishes a pamphlet 
outlining the program, each Federal 
agency or department has developed 
(in tandem with the various state 
departments of Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion) its own program of selective 
placement. Hence, one interested in 
selective placement should contact 
his/her local Federal Job Information 
Center which can be identified by the 
operator at (800) 555-1212, and 
should also contact the local office of 
his/her state's Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion department. Career development 
or disability service directors may 
request in writing that a representa- 
tive from 0PM come to their school 
to explain not only selective place- 
ment but also the regular competitive 
process of seeking Federal dvil 
service employment. The 0PM 
pamphlet. Handbook on Affirmative 
Employment Programs, is available 
from the US Office of Personnel 
Management, Room 7317, 1900 E 
Street, NW, Washington, DC 20415. A 
list of local 0PM offices can be 
obtained at the same address. For 
additioncd information, call the 
Federcd Job Information Center's 
coordinator for selective placement 
programs at (202) 632-6063. 

Projects With Industry (PWI) 

The Rehabilitation Services 
Administration of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Education sponsors Projects 
With Industry, a series of programs 
where large firms like IBM, 
Honeywell, and Motorola, as well as 
organizations like the AFL-CIO and 
the Electronic Industries Foundation, 
serve as senior partners in programs 
designed to enhance employment 
and career opportunities for persons 
with disabilities. Goals include 
competitive employment for all 
participants, developing strong ties 
berw'een people with disabilities and 



the local labor market, and involvmg 
business and industry m a senior 
management and leadership role. 
Each project involves the establish- 
ment of an advisory council, an 
implementation committee, a training 
and placement component, and 
assessment of the project. PVVI began 
in 1968 with three projects. To date 
over one hundred thousand partici- 
pants with disabilities have found 
employment and over 5,000 corpora- 
tions and firms are involved in 
programs. For a list of projects, 
contact Joe DePhiilips, Project Man- 
ager, Projects With Industrv, RSA/ 
OSERS, 400 Marvland Avenue SW, 
Washington, DC 20202 or call (202) 
732-1333. 

President's Committee on 
Employment of People with 
Disabilities 

The President's Committee on 
Employment of People with Disabili- 
ties (PCEPD) publishes a variety of 
brochures, pamphlets, booklets and 
posters promoting employment of 
people with disabilities. Contact 
PCEPD, 1331 F Sti-eet, NW, Washing- 
ton, DC 20004-1107 for a publication 
list. 



PROGRAMS WITH A 
NATIONAL FOCUS 

Job Opportunities for the 
Blind (JOB) 

JOB is the nationwide job listing 
and job referral system of the Na- 
tional Federation of the Blind (NFB), 
a service available without charge 
and meant to be used in conjunction 
with other services which exist 
locally. JOB feattires the Recorded 
Bulletin — a national job hunter's 
magazine on cassette for people who 
are legally blind and looking for 
work. JOB can assist networking 
nationwide with people who are in 
similar fields to the job seeker, who 
can help them help themselves 
through the whole job finding 
process. JOB works with teenagers 
through older adults in any skill and 
educational level. JOB has more than 
40 free publications for job seekers 
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who are legally blind as well as 
employers who hire them. To use the 
service contact JOB, MFB, 1800 
Johnson Street, Baltimore, MD 21230. 
(301) 659-9314 or (800) 638-7518. 

National Center on 
Employment of the Deaf 
(NCED) 

NCED, at the National Technical 
Institute for the Deaif/ Rochester 
Institute of Technology (NTID/RIT), 
is a major national resource regarding 
the employment of persons who are 
deaf. NCED's five major functions are 
placement, employer development, 
training, continuing career develop- 
ment, and information services. 
Highlights of some of these functions 
include: 

• Placement. Employment advi- 
sors assist students in the job search 
through intensive one-on-one interac- 
tion and classroom training in job 
search techniques. NTID has devel- 
oped a text to facilitate this pre- 
employment training. 

• Training. In-depth instruction 
regarding the implications of deaf- 
ness for employment is presented to 
employers in two training programs 
called Working Together: The Manager 
and the Hearing Impaired Worker, and 
Train The Trainer: An Empioyer 
Training Program. For more informa- 
tion or details about any of the 
programs of NCED, contact Elizabeth 
Ewell, National Center on Employ- 
ment of the Deaf, NTID/RTT, One 
Lomb Memorial Drive, Rochester, NY 
14623. (716) 475-6834, voice or TDD. 

Epilepsy Foundation of 
America - Employment 
Services Network 

The Epilepsy Foundation of 
Amenca (EFA) aims to increase 
employment opportunities for 
persons with epilepsy through its 
national network of employment 
programs. EFA's central program is 
the Training and Placement Service 
(TAPS) National Project, which has 
been in existence through Depart- 
ment of Labor funding since 1976. 
TAPS is situated in 13 cities 
(Atlanta, Mian\i, Kansas Citv*. Tren- 



ton/Newark, Los Angeles, Washing- 
ton, Rochester, Portiand,(Oegon and 
Maine ), Minneapolis /St. Paul, 
Denver, Pittsburgh, and San Anto- 
nio.) TAPS emphasizes pre-employ- 
ment job search training, with specific 
attention to epilepsy and employ- 
ment issues, and peer and counselor 
support during a self-directed job 
search. EFA also sponsors a network 
of Coelho Jobs Centers, funded 
through the Coellio Jobs Fund which 
was created in 1986 by former 
Congressman Tony Coelho. Some of 
the centers utilize the TAPS model, 
while others use new approaches to 
providing employment assistance to 
individuals with seizure disorders. 
Jobs Centers operate as information 
and referral centers for participants, 
guiding them to employment assis- 
tance programs, training services, 
and competitive opportunities. The 
Skills Training and Employment 
Preparation Service (STEPS) model is 
provided for individuals more 
severely disabled by their seizure 
disorder and offers a continuum- 
based approach to job preparation 
and placement. TEEN WORK offers 
specialized employment services for 
teens with epilepsy with complimen- 
tary parent education. Coelho Jobs. 
Centers operate in New Orleans, 
Annapolis, San Diego, Bimtingham, 
Chicago, Houston, Mobile, Oakland, 
Memphis, Cleveland, and Garden 
City, NY; Janesville, WI; Rockf ord, IL; 
, and CoUingswood, NJ. For informa- 
tion about all of these programs 
sponsored by EFA, and the network 
of affiliated programs which have 
developed with local funding sup- 
port contact Jim Troxell, Director, 
Employment and Training Services, 
4351 Garden City Drive, Landover, 
MD 20785. (301)459-3700. 



RESOURCE PERSONS 

In addition to the contact people 
for programs covered above, the 
HEATH Resource Center has identi- 
fied the followmg people who have 
experience with career planning and 
employment for postsecondary 
students with disabilities and are 
willing to answer inquiries or discuss 
program planning and implementa- 
tion. 



Carol Dunlap, National Director 

Projects With Industry 
Electronic Industnes Foundation 
1901 Pennsvlvania Avenue, NW, 
Suite 700 

Washington, DC 20006 
(202) 457-4913 

Brenda Hameister 
Office of Disability Services 
Pennsvlvf --ia State University 
105 Boucke Building 
Universitv Park, PA 16802 
(814) 863-1807 

Kent Kloepping 
David Corsi 
University of Arizona 
Second and Cherry Street 
Tucson, AZ 85721 
(602) 621-5227 

James Schneider, Executive Director 

CAREERS & the disABLED 
44 Broadway 
Greeniawn, NY 11740 
(516) 261-8917 

Kay R Schriner 

Ridiard T. Roessler 

Arkansas Research and Training 

Center in Vocational Rehabilitation 
University of Arkansas 
346 W. Avenue Annex 
Fayetteville \R 72701 
(501)575-3658 

Anita Tritell 

Career Development Services 
140 Gordan Boulevard 
Horal Park, NY 11001 
(516) 437-9570 

Jeff Vemooy, Associate Director 
Handicapped Student Services 
Wright State University 
Davton, OH 45435 
(513) 873-2140 



SELECTED ANNOTATED 
BIBLIOGRAPHY AND 
RESOURCES 

Publications and Films 

Careers & the disABLED: The career 
magazine for people with disabili- 
ties is a magazine that covers the 
subject of people with disabilities 
and the work place. Featured are 
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articles about products, "dressing 
for success/' and employers who 
are recruiting persons with dis- 
abilities. Also included is a "free 
resume form" which is designed to 
help prospective employers and 
employees find one another 
through the magazine's office in 
Centerport, NY. Employers also 
place job announcements through- 
out the magazine and the maga- 
zine includes a collection of 
"success" stories. The magazine is 
published three times a year and is 
available for $8.00 a year with 
payments and SIO.OO with invoice. 
Requests for subscription should 
be mailed to Equal Opportunity 
Publicitions, Inc. PO Box 202, 
Centerport, NY 11721. 

Careers in Oceanography and 
Marine Related Fields, (1990) (A 
Special Edition with Emphasis on 
Opportunities for Sensory or 
* Physically Disabled Persons) is a 
booklet which covers the topics of 
career opportunities, the employ- 
ment outlook, financing education, 
and educational requirements for 
jobs. One chapter specifically 
focuses on information for persons 
with disabilities who are interested 
in these particular career tracks. 
The booklet covers all of the above 
topics thoroughly and offers a 
good summary of the profession 
for the person with or without a 
disability. It discusses the pros and 
cons of working in this profession 
and offers some job hunting tips 
and resources for the job seeker to 
contact. As each topic is discussed 
there is a special emphasis on 
disability, as well as specific 
resources listed for persons with 
disabilities. Single copies of this 
booklet are free and can be or- 
dered by writing to The Oceanog- 
raphy Society, 1755 Massachusetts 
Avenue, NW, Suite 700, Washing- 
ton, ex: 20036-2102. 

Career Opportunity News, a periodi- 
cal published six times a year, 
covers many of the issues that 
affect toda/s career world. Some 
of the recent articles discussed 
changes in work in America, the 
status of women students in 
medicine, several book reviews, 
and other pertment subjects. 



Although the publication is not 
disability-specific, it does have 
several resources that are directed 
towards a person with a disabilitv 
and would be useful to someone 
entering or changing careers. To 
order, write Garrett Park Press, PO 
Box 190M, Garrett Park, MD 20896. 
Subscriptions range from one to 
three years and are $25 to $60 
prepaid, and $30 to $65 if an 
invoice is required. 

Career Perspectives: Interviews with 
Blind and Visually Impaired 
Professionals (1990), published by 
the American Foundation for the 
Blind, is a compilation of twenty 
personal accounts from people 
who are blind and visually im- 
paired. They all share the experi- 
ence of choosing a career, or 
several careers, and taking numer- 
ous steps to achieving their goals. 
The book also informs readers that 
people who are blind or visually 
impaired are not limited to stereo- 
typical jobs. Among the twenty 
role models is a judge, a director of 
cardiopulmonary services, a 
clinical psychologist, an associate 
engineer, and a professor of 
communications law. This book is 
available in large print, cassette, 
and braille editions. Career 
Perspectives is available by 
prepaying $11.95 $3 for postage 
and handling to the American 
Foundation for the Blind, Inc. , 15 
West 16th Street, New York, NY 
10011.(212) 620-2143. 

Choices: A Student Survival Guide 
for the 1990's (1989) by Byma J. 
Fireside, is a compendium of 
work, internship, and travel 
opportunities for high school 
graduates. Chapters begin with a 
bnef mformational paragraph and 
are followed by several reports of 
both positive and negative aspects 
of the expenences of actual student 
participants, some of whom have 
disabilities, others of whom do 
not. While aimed at young people, 
C:oiccs is an excellent resource for 
carier/ college advising offices, 
public Libraries, and for anyone 
working with young people 
leavmg high school or in college. 
Choices is available by prepaving 
59.95 to Garrett Park Press, PO Box 



190, Garrett Park, MD 20896, C301) 
946-2553. 

DEl'OURS: Biographies of Physi- 
cally Disabled Achievers, by CD, 
Abemathy (1990), is an annotated 
listing of "able disabled people 
who achieve, or are achieving, in 
spite of their disability," There are 
brief paragraphs about more than 
100 men and v/omen from Julius 
Caesar (100-44 be) to Jim Abbott 
(1967-). The booklet would serve 
as a handy resource for disability 
awareness programs, as well as for 
individuals seeking commonalities 
with people for whom disabilities 
are detours to dreams and hopes 
of achievement. Readers can learn 
about the man who supjervisea the 
construction of the Brooklyn 
Bridge from his wheelchair, the 
pilot with no legs who helped save 
London during World War n, ai\d 
the woman movie stxmt person 
who is deaf, DETOURS is available 
by prepaying $7,95 to Teamsavers,, 
PO Box 3101, Salem, OR 97302. 

Disabled, Female, and Proud! 
Stories of Ten Women with 
Disabilities by Harilyn Russo 
(1988) profiles the diverse lives of 
10 women who have made differ- 
ent types of life choices. Each tells 
about her education and work, and 
how she got to where she is now. 
The jobs these women hold are 
clearly defined and span a variety 
of fields- math, science, art, 
business, human service, and 
community activism. Each woman 
relates the difficulties, prejudices, 
and barriers she faced and offers 
advice to the reader about how to 
overcome them. The book encour- 
ages career exploration and offers 
for consideration new choices for 
young readers with disabilities. 
Disabled, Female, and Proud! is 
available prepaid for $9.95 plus 
S3 .50 postage and handling from 
Exceptional Parent Press, 605 
Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, 
MA 02215. (617)536-8%1. 

Employment Incentives Manual: 
How to Motivate Business to Hire 
Individuals with Disabilities 

(1985). This manual, developed as 
a part of the ACRES National 
Project on Transition of Rural 
Youth, provides information on 
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incentives tor employers and 
businesses hiring persons with 
special needs. It contains an 
extensive listing of monetary 
incentives, such as tax credits and 
supplemental traming funds. It 
descnbes program resources for 
job access and accommodation, job 
placement, computer training, 
employee mcentives, and self- 
employment. Additional media 
and legislative resources are also 
provided. The Manual is available 
by prepayingf S7.50 to ACRES 
from Phebe Schwartz, American 
Council on Rural Special Educa- 
tion, Western Washmgton Uruver- 
sit\', Bellingham, WA 98225. 

Getting "Skilled, Getting Ahead, by 
James R. Mvers and Elizabeth W. 
Scott (1989)', is a book published by 
Peterson's Guides m cooperation 
with National Association of Trade 
and Technical Schools (N'ATTS). 
Written for the young person 
planniiig a future, it gives specific 
ideas about how to explore jobs 
available to skilled and unskilled 
workers, characteristics of private 
career schools and what they offer, 
"road maps" to finding out about 
training opportunities, and job 
profiles that describe occupations 
for which training is available. The 
book is available m bookstores (for 
S5.95), or in bulk (discounts for 
more than two copies) from 
Peterson's, 1-800-EDU-DATA. (In 
^^, 609-243-9111). 

How to Choose a Career . . . and a 
Career School for the Student 
with a Disability is a clear and 
concise starting place for the 
student considenng training for a 
specific )ob. This pamphlet dis- 
cusses salary, lob demands and 
mobility, and licensmg require- 
ments as well as disabiht\' issues. 
It hsts 107 jobs and how long it 
takes to learn them at career 
traming schools accredited by the 
National Associanon of Trade and 
Techmcal Schools (NATTS). This 
six step guide to shoppmg for a 
career school gives the prospective 
student with a disabihty a list of 
sharply focused questions to ask 
while seeking a trammg program. 
Free from NATTS. PO Box 10429. 
Dept. DCC. Rockville. .MD 20850. 



The Impossible Takes a Little 
Longer, a 46 minute film/ video 
produced by the National Film 
Board of Canada, portravs the 
vaned textures of the personal and 
professional lives of four women 
with disabilities. Each developed 
creative solutions to frustrations 
encountered in the work place and 
at home caused by both their 
disability and by bemg women. 
They all had difficulty securing 
employment, being treated as a 
competent worker for career 
advancement, developing pro- 
grammatic and technological 
acconunodations for the job, as 
well as enjoying social interaction. 
Information presented in this film 
is relevant to ail educational and 
occupational settings and is geared 
for high school, college, and adult 
audiences. It would be an asset to 
both disability awareness pro- 
grams or woman's advocaq/ 
programs. The film is available for 
sale or rent, in film, VHS or U- 
matic format. For ordering infor- 
mation, contact uidicina Univer- 
sity, Audio-Visual Center, 
Bloomington, IN 47405. (812) 855- 
8087. 

Postsecondary Issues for Adults 
with Learning Disabilities, No, 11 
Winter 1991, by Patricia L. Ander- 
son, M.S. is a short article in 
Postsecondary LD Network News 
for the career counselor working 
with the student with a disability. 
The article focuses on the role of 
the career counselor, and how the 
counselor may be asked to take on 
many different njies depending on 
the mdividual ne*ds of the stu- 
dent. Included in the article are ten 
recommended steps that focus on 
the "process of career counseling" 
as well as some resource books 
listed in the conclusion. 
Postsecondary LD Network News 
is published three times a year. 
Subscnptions are available at a 
rate of .S20.00 per year for indi- 
viduals and S30.00 per year for 
prepaid orders from a school or 
agency. Wnte Postsecondary LD 
Network News, Pappanikou 
Center on Speaal Education and 
Rehabilitation, The Umversity of 
Connecncut. U-64, 249 Glenbrook 
Road, Storrs, CT 06269-2064. 



Resource Directory of Scientists and 
Engineers With Disabilities. 
Second Edition, edited by Virginia 
W. Stem, Diane E. Lifton, and" 
Shirley M.Malcom ( 37), updates 
and expands the first edition (1978) 
to 950 sciennsts and engineers who 
have mdicated th ir willingness to 
be a resource person. This well 
mdexed listing is designed for 
consultants, speakers, role models, 
and peer reviewers. It could be 
especially valuable as a career 
counseling tool in high schools and 
colleges. It is available for $13.00 
prepaid from Project on Science, 
Technology and Disability, Ameri- 
can Assoaation for the Advance- 
ment of Science, 1333 H Street, 
N.W., Washington, EXZ 20005. 
(202) 326^672. 

Take Chaurgc: A Strategic Guide for 
Blind Job Seekers , 1989 by Rami 
Rabby and Diane Croft is a com- 
plete career guidance and resource 
book. Although it is written 
specifically for the job seeker who 
is blind, it can be used by other job 
seekers since it offers exte'^sive 
advice on finding careers. The 
book takes the job seekers from the 
very beginnings of "Exploring the 
Possibilities" of careers through 
the resume , the interview process 
and on to "On-the-job Success «k 
Upward Mobility." Also listed in 
the end of the book are some 
publications and organizations 
that are helpful as resources to the 
job seeker. The book provides 
advice for a job seeker on how to 
put the employer at ease with the 
disability, and whether or not the 
disability should be disclosed 
before the interview. To order send 
a check for S23.95 to National 
Braille Press, 88 St. Stephen St., 
Boston, MA 02115 

Weirded Out and Blown Away is a 

43-mmute documentary film 
which explores attitudes and 
challenges our perception of 
people with physical disabilities. 
Four c^J•eer people who have 
disabihties are mterviewed on 
screen. They mclude a fiction 
writer who is post-polio, a stage 
actor and a film producer with 
rheumatoid arthritis, and a psy- 
chotherapist with cerebral palsy 
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The director, Sharon Greytak, 
offers both a professional and 
personal view on the subject of 
disability, as she is one of the 
persons interviewed. The film 
offers iixsights into the personal 
and social relationships of men 
and women, the relationship 
between sexuality and disability, 
social acceptability of physical 
disabilities, and particular issues 
encountered in job interviews. The 
documentary is definitely a 
consiousness-raising film for all 
audiences and can be skillfully 
used for training and /or discus- 
sion purposes. Distribution 
inquiries for preview, rental, or 
purchase should be made to The 
Cinema Guild, 1697 Broadway, 
New York, NY 10019. (212) 246- 
552Z 



SELECTED 
ORGANIZATIONS 

American Association for the 
Advancement of Science (AAAS) 
Project on Science, Technology and 

Disability 
1333 H Street, NW 
Washington, DC 20005 
(202) 326-6667, voice/TDD 
The Project addresses the concerns 
of scientists and engineers with 
disabilities, and offers suggestions 
about improving accessibility of 
science programs for students with 
disabilities. A number of career- 
related publications are available, 
including the Scientific and Engi- 
neering Societies: Resources for 
Career Planning, ($6.00 prepaid to 
AAAS, Sales Department). 

Association on Handicapped 
Student Service Programs in 
Postsecondary Education 
(AHSSPPE) 
PO Box 21192 
Columbus, OH 43221 
(614) 43M972, voice/TDD 
AHSSPPE is a national nonprofit 
organisation of over 1200 members 
from over 800 institutions of higher 
education committed to promoting 
full participation of individuals with 
disabilities in college life. Information 
shanng is a key element of their goal 
to upgrade the quality of ser\aces 



available to disabled students. 
Membership benefits include annual 
conferences, ALERT, Journal of 
Postsecondary Education and 
Disability, and many publications 
relevant to careers. AHSSPPE also 
sponsors fifteen Special Interest 
Groups including one on career 
planning/placement. 

ERIC Clearinghouse on Adult, 
Career/ and Vocational Education 

1900 Kenny Road 

Columbus, OH 43210 

(614^ 486-3655 or (800) 848-4815 

ERIC (Education Resource Infor- 
mation Center) is an information 
system sponsored by the National 
Institute of Education within the 
Department of Education. The ERIC 
Clearinghouse on Adult, Career and 
Vocational Education provides 
information dealing with several 
aspects of career development, 
including attitudes, self-knowledge, 
and spedfic occupational and voca- 
tional skills. ERIC provides informa- 
tion regarding individuals with 
disabilities in any of these areas, 
including career education. The 
Qearinghouse staff conducts (for a 
fee) custom computer searches of its 
ERIC data base. It also provides 
many useful publications, including 
bibliographies, and resource guides 
on topics of current interest. 

National Rehabilitation Information 
Center (NARIC ) 

8455 Colesville Road, Suite 935 

Silver Spring, MD 20910 

(301) 588-9284 or (800) 346-2742, 
both voice/TDD 

NARIC is a library and informa- 
tion center on disability and rehabili- 
tation funded by the National 
Institute on Disability and Rehabilita- 
tion Research to collect and dissemi- 
nate information . NARIC's library 
contains materials on all aspects of 
physical and mental disabilities. 
Information specialists provide quick 
reference and referral services, 
searches of NARIC's database, 
REHABDATA, and photocopies of 
documents. NARIC Quarterly and 
other publications are available free 
by request. 

The Research and Training 
Center on Independent Living at the 
University of Kansas offers a cata* 
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logue of materials, some of which 
pertain to issues of employment of 
persons with disabilities, the center 
"produces materials developed from 
preliminary studies, research reports, 
and training activities" which are 
available both in print and on audio 
casette. The section on employment 
includes tides such as Teaching 
Employment Interview Skills to 
Unemployed Adults, and Learning 
Job-Finding Skills. The catalogue is 
available by writing to: The Research 
& Training Center on Independent 
Uvmg (RTC/IL), 4089 Dole, Univer- 
sity of Kansas, Lawrence, KS 66045- 
2930. (913) 864-«)95. 



August 1991. Robm Dcykes and Katherine 
Anthony updated this version from matenal 
previously published by HEATH- 

This resource paper was prepared under 
Cooperative Agreement No. H030C00001-90A 
awarded to the Amencan Council on Educa- 
tion. The contents do not necessarily reflect the 
views of the US Government, nor dots 
mention of products or organizations imply 
endorsement by the US Government 
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c. A ccnrrol system shall be in effect to insure adeci:a:3 
sdfeguaras tc prevent loss, damage, or theft of tne 
equipment. Any loss, damage, or theft of equipment snail be 
investigated and fully documented. 

d. Adequate maintenance procedures shall be implemented to keep 
the equipment in good working condition. 

e. Where equipment is to be sold and the federal government is 
to have a right to part or all of the proceeds, selling 
procedures shall be established which will provide for 
competition to the extent practicable and result in the 
highest possible return. 

Serving eligible participants (Title II) 

ZJ-l General Tracking of Special Populations 

Each special population to be served under Title II requires 
unique information, but all special populations share a general 
method of tracking. The flow chart an the preceding page 
illustrates the general process. 

In support of the programs, a partially or fully funded Special 
Population Coordinator and Sex Equity Coordinator could be 
employed. One individual can have both responsibilities. The 
functions of the Coordinators are in Appendix G. 

2.7-2 Required Systems 

In order for the PSI to request federal monies under any category 
of the act the following systems are required: 

a. A system for identifying, determining eligibility, 
documenting, and tracking special populations; 

b. A system of core standards and measures of performance; 

c. A system to assess program quality; and 

d. A system to evaluate the effectiveness of the program 
conducted. 

Example: 

At the local level, identification for meeting eligibility 
criteria may be done during registration, orientation, or when 
services are requested from the student services staff, 
counselors, or guidance personnel. Once a student has been 
identified as meeting any one or Dore of the special population 
eligibility criteria, formal documentation is recorded. A 
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student is assigned to one (or more) categories, i.e., 
economically disadvantaged. Either manual or automated tracking 
should follow. Appropriate services are provided for the stjdent 
so that successful technical and vocational education may occur." 

2.7-3 Required Documentation 

General documentation required for individuals enrolled in 
technical and vocational education programs: 

Eligibility documentation; 

Vocational interest and aptitude prior to enrollment in and 
selection of vocational and technical program; 

c. Provision of special services based on needs identified by 
vocational assessment; and 

d. Guidance and counseling activities conducted by counselors. 
Examples: 

Recruitment, career development, vocational assessment, and 
schcol-to-work transition services and activities, placement and 
tracking. 

2.7-4 Documentation of Federal Funds for Monitoring Purposes 

a. Maintain documentation of the number of vocational students 
identified for each special population category and the 
supplemental services provided for each student. 

Maintain separate files relating to the following funding 
activities: 

(1) Proposed expenditures; 

(2) All equipment and software packages purchased listed 
with cost, category to be served and location of use 
by campus; 

(3) All approved Coordinating Board equipment schedules; a 
copy of each purchase order and bill; 

(4) Documentation showing proof of competitive bidding 
procedure followed; and 

(5) Documentation by program showing the number of special 
populations in each category. 
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LONESTAR TRACKING AND EVALUATION SURVEY 



Directions: 

This survey is designed to help us better understand and evaluate the needs of all students 
at this institution. Your answer will help ensure that our current programs and services remain 
sensitive to your needs and those of other students. Your responses to this survey will be strictly 
confidential. Please use a soft lead pencil (#2) to fill in the boxes. Do not use a ball point 
pen. Please complete each item and return this survey to a counselor for review with your 
other registration materials. 

Thank you in advance for helping us with this important information. 



BACKGROUND INFORMATION 

Begin by filling in your name, home address, and telephone number in Section A. Next, write 
your Social Security number (Identification Number) In the large boxes in Section B. Complete 
the remaining sections by selecting the single most appropriate response position in each case, 
unless otherwise instructed. 



DATE 


MONTH 




DAY 




YEAR 












= 0 = 




= F3 




- 1 = 




c 1 : 












c2 = 




= A2 




c3 = 




c3 = 




= M: 








C4:: 


c43 


zjz 








c5: 




zjz 






c6:> 


= 6- 




cA: 








= 7 = 




= S2 






c8:> 






cQz 






c93 


c93 





[AT 



NAME, HOME ADDRESS, AND TELEPHONE NUMBER 



NAME 



STREET ADDRESS 



CITY 



STATE 



aP CODE 



HOME PHONE A AREA CODE 



B 



SOCIAL SECURITY NUMBER 




-03 C03 cO = 

c 2 3 c2^. ^ 2 3 
c 3 3 c^a' c 3 3 
c43 c4a4 c43 
c53 c'saj c53 
c 6 3 cSoj c 6 3 
c7:i c73 

c 8 = c 8 3 

C93 c93 C93 



c03 cQ: 

clal c 1 3 

c-23"" C2:: 

c3^J c33 
... ^ 

c4-^ c43 



C03 C03 

c 1 c 1 3 
c23| c23 

cz^n c33 

c4Jl c43 



tcra] c 7 3 

C 9 3 



;tgj3ri c 8 3 

C93j C9 3 



IF YOU ARE A FORMER STUDENT-CO TO ITEM S-ON BACK 



* OR NUMBER ASSIGNED BY BRAZOSPORT COLUEGE 



CI 



DATE OF BIRTH 



MONTH 



DATE 



YEAR 



cF3 
cM2 
cA: 
cM2 
c J: 

C J3 
= A = 

= S = 
= 0- 



cQa i ' 1 = C'\^\'i c 1 3 e1 3- 
; c 2 ^ qZ? i = 2 3 c 2 a 
■^.^•J c3= c3>Ti =3= -pZ^ 
•c^jri c4 3 'c4a. 



1 



c5>i c53 cSa 

c8a* j (=8 3 c83 
' c 9 c93 



0" 



RACIAUETHNIC GROUP 



c 3 Black. non-Hisoanic 



c - Asian or Pacific Islander 



c: 3.. Amaricgn Indian ■^;;v^: 
' 3 Non Resident Allen 



IT 



MARITAL STATUS 



c 3 Single, never mamed 



c 3 Djvofced/Separated 



GENDER 

= Female 



THE NUMBER OF DEPENDENTS 
SUPPORTED BY YOU 

c 3 Zero .fj^^^iy®..-: 

c 3 Two -^" ^^Seven"" 



Four 



Eight 
or More 



FJ HOW LONG 00 YOU 
PLAN ON BEING 
ENROLLED AT 
BRAZOSPORT 
COLLEGE? (Sttkct Qnf) 

; c 3 One Semester 

= 3 Two Semesters 

" ^,S^^^^ J! 

- 3 Two Years 

c 3 Thnee Years ^ 

= 3 Four Years 

c "a Fcve Years ^ 

= 2 More than 5 Years 



ARE YOU CURRENTLY REPORTED 
AS A -DEPENDENr FOR 
INCOME TAX PURPOSES BY A 
PARENT OR GUARDIAN? 

rYtJ 
N: 



UJ 



FROM WHAT TYPE OF CURRICULUM DID 
YOU TAKE MOST OF YOUR HIGH 
SCHOOL COURSEWORK? 



Standard 

College Track 
Honor s track 
Cert of Attendance 
S-1 



GED 

No High Scnool 
Award 



WHAT IS YOUR RESIDENCE 
CLASSIFICATION AT THE 
BRAZOSPORT COLLEGE? 

' 3 In -District resident 

: : In-State resident 
but not In-District 

: = Out-of-state Student 

' ■ international Student 
/Nof^ US Citizen I 
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! L SOCIAL SECURITY NUMBER 



: 0 ' 




r 0 - 


= 0 = 


: 0 - 


= 0 = 


: 0 - 


= 0 3 


- (J - 


- -J - 


c 1 : 


: -J : 


= 1 3 


" 1 - 


= 1 3 


= 1 3 


C 1 3 




- ^ 




- o - 

- * • 


- A - 


- * - 




- o - 

- « • 


- t 3 






c3 = 


= 3 = 


= 33 


= 3 = 


C33 


= 3: 


= 33 


= 3 = 


"V 


C43 


= 4 = 


c4 = 


= 43 


c43 


;4 = 


= 43 


= 4: 


S: 


= 53 


= 5 = 


c5 = 


c5 = 


C53 


= 5 = 


= 53 


C53 


-6- 


c6:j 


= 63 


C63 


= 6 = 


= 63 


C63 


C6 3 


= 6 = 


c7 = 


C73 


= 73 


c73 


= 7 = 


era- 


= 73 


cTs! 


= 73 


r8 = 


C83 


= 83 


c83 






= 8 = 




= 83 


= 9 = 


eg 3 « 


= 93 






= 83^ 


= 9 = 


=^93 


= 93 


= N = 



















Ml 



WHAT IS YOUR CURRENT 
EMPLOYMENT STATUS? 

Employed Outside the Home 

Full-Time (35 or more hours per weekl 



^EmpJoyedOutskle the Home 
' Part-Time ■ .-^"^' l^ 



Homemake r 

TSeefeng^Wx)C(^tEmf ^^ 



Not Seeking Work, Not Employed 



PJ WHAT IS T>IE HIGHEST LEVEL 
OF EDUCATION ATTAINED BY 
YOUR: 




Not a high school =3 c a 
graduate 

Some college- or - "c * oi 7'?T3Bcr3S^ 
associate degree 



Nj WHAT PREVIOUS COLLEGE/INSTTnjTE 
^EXPERIENCE HAVE YOU HAD PRIOR TO 
ENTERING BRA20SP0RT COIXEGE? 

= 3 Mone 



.?^So n-fc Postsecondary Awards^ 
3 Postsecondary Award. 
Certificat e or D iploma 
Associate' Degr^^ 
= Bachelor's Degree 
Master's Degree _ 



Doctoral Degree 
'^Rt^^PrbfessiofSl Degree 



QJ DO YOU BELONG TO ANY OF THE 
FOLLOWING POPULATIONS WHILE 
ATTENDING BRAZOSPORT COLLEGE? 



= 3 GED 



3 Concurrent High School 
Student 



O] FOR WHAT PRIMARY PURPOSE 
WILL YOU ENTER BRAZOSPORT 
COLLEGE? 

(Select one option only) 



3_lmprove^kins needed in current job 



Get a better:,?ob^ 
Maintain licensure 



^ Earn a certlfK:ate 

= Earn a two year degree 

. L E arn credi t Jto a ppty^afqur l yekS 

degree elsewhere (transfer) 
3 Ac hieve Certification 



= ^ Personal Enr ichment 



DO YOU HAVE DIFRCULTY SPEAKING 
OR UNOERSIANOING ENGUSH? 



Yes 



3 No 



s 

— ' PLEASE MARK IF ANY OF THE FOLLOWING APPLY TO YOU: 


Handicapped 
Ch«ck all that apply 

= = Physical 


Academically Disadvantaged 


= 3 Umited English Proficjency— 1 was not 
born in the United States arxJ rny native 
language is a language other than English 
or 1 come from an environrDent where a 
language other than English is dominant 
- 'SU S^OQiS PairenPfl am unrrwirnec jfSegaiV 
. separated and have minor childns^fbr. 3^ 
i . which 1 either ha^a custody or ioint ^.y T 
. * custody. ' : Sr . : ^ ^-S^'^-Z^ -a^ 


•^jgvgiave fafleSlor attaki minlmaJ aoademic 

in remedial instruction 
.;^"?haroaacadamicT3rot^ion^.. * ii^'t^I^f. 


= 3 Heanng 

= = Orthopedically 

impaired 
^ 3 Mentally retarded 
- - Emotionally 

disturbed 
= ' Legally blind 
' Deaf 


= ^ 1 scored below the minimum passing score 

on the TASP or MAPS placement exam. 
Financially Disadvantaged 


^-'^pfwve an anrxjai income a! or below the- 
- current federal poverty line. (Eligibte for^:*',L 
] ^ food stamps.) />- • ; 


c 3 Homemaker— 1 am an adult who has 
wor1<ed primarily without pay to care 
for the horr^/family and have 
diminished job skills. 


= - 1 have received a Pell Grant or comparable 
state need-based financial assistance. 

= 3 I am eligible for assistarice under Title II of 
the Job Tfainir)g Partnership Act 


To the best of my knowledge, the information provided is true and applicable to me. 
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NOTES 



1. Mel Barlow, "1917-1992: A Vocational Education Era," 
Vocational Education Journal, (February 1992): 30-32* 

2. Texas Higher Education Coordinating Board Community and 
Technical Colleges Division, Technical Assistance Guide 
(TAG) for Planning and Reporting Programs in Postsecondary 
Vocational Education Under the Carl D. Perkins Vocational 
and Applied Technology Education Act, (1992): 4. 

3. "Current Language" Reprint from Information From Heath, 
(Jan. -Feb. 1991) . 

4. Cathy Henderson, "College Freshmen with Disabilities: A 
Statistical Profile," published by the HEATH Resource Center 
(August 1992) . 

5. Schmelter, Aptaker & Shepard, P.C., ADA Audit, Transition 
Plan, and Policy Statement for Higher Education, Compliance 
Requirements and Deadline, (1992) . 

6. Karen V. linger, "Adults With Psychiatric Disabilities On 
Campus," HEATH Resource Paper, (Spring 1992): 2. 

7. Texas Higher Education Coordinating Board Community and 
Technical Colleges Division, Technical Assistance Guide 
(TAG) for Planning and Reporting Programs in Postsecondary 
Vocational Education Under the Carl D. Perkins Vocational 
and Applied Technology Education Act, (1992) : Section B, 
44. 

8. Schmelter, Aptaker & Shepard, P.D., ADA Audit, Transition 
Plan, and Policy Statement for Higher Education, Compliance 
Requirements and Deadlines, (1992) . 

9. Texas Higher Education Coordinating Board Community and 
Technical Colleges Division, Technical Assistance Guide 
(TAG) for Planning and Reporting Programs in Postsecondary 
Vocational Education under the Carl D. Perkins Vocational 
and Applied Technology Education Act, (1992) : 5. 
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Selected Resources 



Listed below is a combination of selected readings, plus lists of associations and 
organizations, which may or may not be covered in other sections of this Workbook. This is 
not inclusive, however, and Coordinators are encouraged to expand this list and keep it 
updated. 

Advocacy, Inc. 
1-800-223-4206 

AHEAD (Association of Higher Education and Disability) 
P.O. Box 21192, Columbus, OH 43221 

American Council of the Blind of Texas 
4320 BuU Creek Rd., Ste. 115 
Austin, TX 78731 

American Foundation for the Blind 
15 West 16th Street 
New York, NY 10011 

American Foundation for the Blind. Southwest Region (booklets "Lou Vision Questions and 

Answers: Definitions, Devices, and Services") 

260 Treadway Plaza, Exchange Park 

Dallas, TX 75235 

(214)352-7222 

American Paralysis Association (national office) 
500 Morris Avenue 
Springfield, NJ 07081 
1-800^225-0292 

Americans With Disabilities Handbook 

EEOC and DOL 

Superintendent of Documents 

Mail Stop SSOP 

Washington, D.C. 20402-9328 

Also available at government bookstore in Dallas 

CIL (Center for Independent Living, Inc.) and Closer Look ("Taking Charge of Your Life" - 
A Guide to Independence for Teens with Physical Disabilities) 
Berkeley, CA 

Department of Education (list of independent living programs) 

n 
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Clearinghouse on the Handicapped 
400 Maryland Avenue S.W., Rm. 3106 
Switzer Bldg. 
Washington, D.C. 20202 

Department of Health and Human Services, Region VI ("Your Rights As A Disabled Person" 
booklet) 

1200 Main Tower Bldg. 
Dallas, TX 75202 

Family to Family Network ("The Network News" Newsletter) 
4101 Greenbriar, Ste. 307 
Houston, TX 77098 
(713)520-9471 

Handicapped Requirements Handbook 
Thompson Publishing Group 
1725 K Street NW, Ste. 200 
Washington, D.C. 20006 

Houston Area Rehabilitation Association 
P.O. Box 131133 
Houston, TX 77219-II33 

Provides rehabilitation services directory. 

Houston Taping for the Blind 
3935 Essex Lane 
Houston, TX 77027 
(713)622-2767 

For people with several visual impairments. 

Human Ware, Inc. (Human Awareness Newsletter and a newsletter for computerized 

equipment for the visually impaired) 

Southwest Region 

6002 Cary Drive 

Austm, TX 78757 

1-800-722-3393 

Information Center of National Easter Seal Society(for 25 cents, will send list of publications 
on learning disabilities) 
2023 W. Ogden Avenue 
Chicago, IL 60612 
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National Clearing House on Postsecondary Education for Individuals With Disabilities and 
American Council on Education (Information From HEATH Newsletter) 
One Dupont Circle, Ste. 800 
Washington, D.C. 20036-1193 

National Displaced Homemakers Network ("Network News" Newsletter) 
1625 K Street NW, Ste. 300 
Washington, D.C. 20006 
(202)467-NDHN 

Neuhaus Education Center ("Neuhaus News" Newsletter) 
W- Oscar Neuhaus Memorial Foundation 
3131 W. Alabama, Ste. 208 
Houston, TX 77098 

Non-profit foundation serving as a teacher training institute and resource for parental 
consultation and adult education (primarily students with language learning differences, 
especially dyslexia). 

President's Committee on Employment of People With Disabilities ("Newsbrief ' publication) 
1331 F Street NW 
Washington, D.C. 20004-1107 

Recording for the Blind ("Recording for the Blind News" - Learning Through Listening 

Newsletter) 

20 Roszel Rd. 

Princeton, NJ 08540 

(609)452-0606 

Non-profit service organization that provides recorded educational books free on loan to 
blind and other print-disabled people. 

Relay Texas 

1-800-735-2988 or 1-800-735-2989 

Authorized by the Texas Legislature in 1989 to provide access to telephone network to 
Texans who are visually, hearing, or speech impaired. 

Self-Determination Curriculum Project ARC of the United States 

Department of Research and Program Services 

2501 Avenue J 

Arlington, TX 76006 

(817)640-0204 

Funded by the U.S. Dept. of Education. The project's goals are to teach young people with 
mental retardation the steps necessary for making their own decisions, and develop a 
curriculum to use in working with the students. 
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Dalke, Connie Logan, PhD. Support Programs in Higher Education for Students With 
Disabilities - Access For All . Aspen Publishers, Inc., Gaithersburg, MD., 1991. 



Texas Council on Disabilities 

4900 N.Lamar 

Austin, TX 78751-2316 

(512)483-4353 

Texas Paralyzed Veterans Association ("The Speedy Gazette" Newsletter) 
805 Chelsea Blvd., Ste. B 
Houston, TX 77002 
1-800-933-4261 

Also in San Antonio, Southeast Texas, and Austin 

Texas Rehabilitation Commission (brochure from Vocational Rehabilitation Division on 
Groups Served, Services, and Eligibility; also brochure "School Program" P-KH-12/90) 
4900 N. Lamar Blvd. 
Austin, TX 78751-2316 
(512)483-4000 

Texas State Library, Division for the Blind and Physically Disabled 
1-800-252-9605 

The Association for Children With Learning Disabilities (ACLD) (referral to nearest 
Chapter) 

4156 Library Rd. 
Pittsburgh, PA 15234 

The Institute for Rehabilitation and Research 
1333 Moursund (in the Texas Medical Center) 
(713)797-5945 

Publish a newsletter that connects persons with physical disabilities through the sharing of 
information and ideas. 

The Lighthouse of Houston 
3530 W. Dallas 
P.O. Box 130435 
Houston TX 77219-0435 
(713)284-8485 

The Rehabilitation Foundation 

405 W. Forrest 

Deer Park, TX 77536 

(713)479-1445 
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Non-profit organization designed to act as employment agency for the disabled. 

U.S. Department of Health and Human Services (SSA Publication No. 05-11000 July 1990 
ICN480200 and SSA Publication No. 05-10029 January 1990 ICN456000) 
Social Security Administration 
Baltimore, MD 21235 



VI 



The Americans With Disabilities Act (ADA) prohibits discrimination on the basis of disability in employment 
(Title I), State and local government services and transportation (Title II), Public Accommodations (Title III), 
and Telecommunications (Title IV). 
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"Personnel Development For Staff Delivering Special Population Services" 

Presenters^ Manual 



8:30 . 8:35 INTRODUCTIONS 
President, Dean, or other key official of college 

Welcome participants to campus and introduce Local Contact Person, 

NOTE: Agenda, Workshop Materials, including Evaluation, will be handed out at 
registration table. 

8:35 - 8:45 Read script, making adjustments as appropriate. 

Local Briefly review agenda (make sure everyone has an agenda), restroom 

Contact locations, lunch location, smoking rules, other building rules, availability of 

Person telephones, etc. Introduce any members of Project Advisory Committee 

(PAC) and Coordinatiikg Board personnel present, plus Project Director. 

Much of the workshop includes group participation and learning from each 

other as well as from workshop materials. Presenters will act as resource 

persons during group sessions. Pre- and Post-Tests will be given so 

participants can check their own levels of knowledge. 

Lunch will be provided on-campus and will give participants time to network. 
Interagency Panel after lunch primarily providing opportunity to ask specific 
questions, rather than presentations. Select agency representatives were sent a 
questionnaire which will be handed out prior to that session. Case study 
assignments, again, will provide opportunity to group participams and work 
through actual situations that may be encountered on-campus. 
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"Personnel Development For Staff Delivering Special Population Services" 

Presenters* Manual 

An important part of any workshop is the evaluation process. Participants are 

encouraged to complete pertinent sections throughout the day, then remainder 

before leaving. At end of day, there will be time for last minute questions, 

wrap-up of unresolved issues, and certification documentation. Taking 

highlights from their VITA's, introduce Dr. Adelina Silva, Key Presenter and 

Mr. Thomas Hoy, her Co-Facilitator. Then turn program over to Dr. Silva. 
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"Personnel Development For Staff Delivering Special Population Services" 

Presenters' Manual 



8:45 - 9:00 
Dr. SUva 



PRETEST 



Handout Pre-Test. Have participants glance at questions and ask if any 
clarification needed. 

There is no need to spend an excessive amount of time on Pre-Test; it is for 
their review and to be used as their guideline for information they will want to 
take back with them. 

When participants completed with Pre-Test, they are to be picked up for 
review of knowledge levels by Presenters. 
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"Personnel Development For Staff Delivering Special Population Services" 

Presenters' Manual 



9:00 - 9:45 OVERVIEW OF PERKINS, SPECIAL 

Dr. Silva/Mr. Hoy POPULATIONS COORDINATOR JOB 

DESCRIPTION, AMERICANS WITH 
DISABILITIES ACT (ADA), AND SECTION 504 
OF THE REHABILITATION ACT 

Dr. Silva Ask question of audience: Wlio is Carl Perkins... does anyone know 

sometliing about this Carl Perkins that we hear about? Wait for some short 

responses. History of vocational education legislation from beginning to 

present important to know: 



In last quarter of 19th century when public schools established, there were 
ongoing differences of opinion over the role of classical education vs. practical 
education (today this would be academic degree programs vs. 
technical/ vocational programs).' Proponents of vocational education argued 
that a broader curriculum was needed to prepare individuals for the new 
industrial age. These proponents wanted youth and adults to have a chance for 
better careers; they also wanted America to be able to compete in world 
agriculture and industrial markets. So, they formed coalitions, or lobby 
groups, to push for federal legislation. In January 1914 Congress authorized 
the President to appoint a commission to study national aid for vocational 



'Mel Barlow, "1917-1992: A Vocational Education Era, 
Vocational Education Journal, (February 1992): 30-32. 
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education. Senator Hoke Smith of Georgia was elected chairman. As a result 

of this commission's fmdings, Senator Smith introduced Senate Bill 703, which 

provided for promotion of vocational education. 

In 1916, Representative Dudley Hughes, also of Georgia and a member of the 
commission, introduced House Bill 11250, which was similar legislation 
designed to prepare people for useful employment in the trades and industries, 
agriculture, commerce, commercial, and home economics. This H.B. was 
sent to the House Committee on Education which approved it and filed a 
report which is interesting from today's perspective. This House report 
compared vocational education in the U.S. to that in Germany, noting that 
Germany was far ahead of the U.S. The report also noted that the career 
aspirations of most young people were denied in an educational world that 
prepared only a few for college. And, the report discussed the drop-out rate 
which left students without an adequate general education as well as no special 
education to prepare them for work... the same issues we are concerned about 
today. 

President Woodrow Wilson urged Congress to pass the bill... he stated 
"vocational and industrial education were of vital importance to the whole 
country for the critical years of economic development immediately ahead of 
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us". As a result, legislative action was completed - the bill passed, and in 

February of 1917, the Smith-Hughes Vocational Education Act was signed into 

law. Many of the vocational education issues addressed in the Smith-Hughes 

Act endure to this day. This Act provided for federal funding and also 

created a Federal Board for Vocational Education to administer the law's 

provisions. States were required to create state boards for vocational 

If 

education to operate state vocational education programs. In World War I, 
vocational education came to the rescue as thousands of civilian workers in the 
war effort learned their skills in vocational education classes - skills they could 
still use in the postwar economy. 

In 1926 the National Society for Vocational Education and the Vocational 
Education Association of the Mid- West merged to form the American 
Vocational Association (AVA) which continued to give vocational education a 
strong and united voice before Congress. 

Other supplementary laws were enacted with increasing appropriations, but, 
unlike the Smith-Hughes Act, these later laws gave Congress authority to 
determine budget appropriations each year. During World War n, vocational 
education was an integral part of the National Defense Training Program 
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which trained over 7 million people for defense and war production 

employment. 

Vocational education was the target of much criticism from the late 50' s 
through the 60 's; however, it survived, and area vocational schools and special 
training programs for displaced and unemployed persons were created. In 
1963, a Presidential study commission entertained bills to replace expiring 
federal legislation. The compromise bill, H.R. 4955, was finally introduced in 
the House by Representative Carl D. Perkins of Kentucky... who was to 
become one of the best friends vocational education has ever had in Congress. 
In December, 1963, President Lyndon Johnson signed the Vocational 
Education Act of 1963 (Public Law 88-210). A subsequent amendment in 
1968 provided for healthy funding appropriations. By 1976, federal legislation 
began pushing vocational education to address social issues, such as the needs 
of handicapped and disadvantaged students. And, in the 1980's legislation 
continued to address pressing social issues through the vocational education 
programs. The Carl D. Perkins Vocational Education Act of 1984, which 
established funding authorization for a five-year period, focused on improving 
vocational programs and serving special populations. 
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The law was reauthorized in 1990 as the Carl D. Perkins Vocational and 

Applied Technology Act and brought the largest ever federal funding 

authorization for vocational education, with a major portion of funds 

earmarked for tech prep programs and greater opportunities for disadvantaged 

persons. This law, known as Perkins n, is considered the Special Populations 

Grant and addresses equal access opportunities. In 1995 those of us in the 

field hope to see improved legislation and funding for administering Perkins 

Act funds and programs. 

Woodrow Wilson's support and message to Congress in 1916 that "vocational 
education is of vital importance in the economic development of this country" 
is just as true today as it was then. Those who write laws that govern 
education must be continually reminded that vocational and technical education 
should play an even stronger role in training and retraining the nation's 
workforce. Which brings us up to today's Perkins and why you are here. 

In summary, the purpose of the Perkins Act of 1990 is to make the U.S. more 
competitive in the world economy by more fiilly developing the academic and 
occupational skills of all segments of the population. This will be achieved 
through concentrating resources on improving educational programs leading to 
academic and occupational skills competencies needed to work in a 
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technologically advanced society.^ 



In Texas, the State Board of Education (also functioning as the State Board 
for Vocational Educauon) has delegated the administration of postsecondary 
technical and vocational education and funding to the Texas Higher Education 
Coordinating Board. Funding for secondary technical and vocational programs 
is administered through the Texas Education Agency (TEA). This overhead 
may help in showing how the administration of federal funds are handled. 



Show 
Overhead: 

"Flow of 

Federal 

Funds" 



Perkins allocations for post-secondary institutions are distributed through the 
Coordinating Board's Division of Community and Technical Colleges, Federal 
Projects Unit. Funds are distributed to the colleges through the: (1) The 
Basic Grant; and/or (2) Discretionary Grants. Monies from The Basic Grant 
are formula-driven and allocations are based on the number of Pell Grant 
recipients enrolled. Colleges must apply for The Basic Grant annually; the 
minimum Basic Grant that can be awarded to a college, however, is $50,000, 



^Texas Higher Education Coordinating Board Community and 
Technical Colleges Division, Technical Assistance Guide (TAG) for 
Planning and Reporting Programs in Postsecondary Vocational 
Education Under the Carl D. Perkins Vocational and Applied 
Technology Education Act, (1992) : 4. 
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Colleges usually set-aside a certain amount of discretionary monies for each 

area. 

Discretionary projects are submitted to the Coordinating Board through an 
aimual Request for Proposal process. This process is competitive, and the 
funding of proposals is dependent on the availability of federal funding and 
fmal selection. Each year, priority topics for discretionary projects are 
identified as relevant issues to technical and vocational education in Texas, 
such as Single Parents/Displaced Homemakers/Single Pregnant Women, Sex 
Equity, and other topics as designated by The Coordinating Board. 
The Coordinating Board sends out a "call" for proposal readers... volunteering 
to be a reader is a good way to see what others are doing and get ideas that 
you might be able to incorporate into your own program. It is also important 
that someone from your campus who handles discretionary grants keeps you 
informed about the "big picture". Sometimes coordinators only write their 
portions of the grants and do not see the entire proposal. Make a point of 
becoming informed and knowledgeable grant-wise as well as skilled in 
implementation of special populations issues. 

Refer to On the overhead, you can see where the Special Populations fit into 
Overhead the flow of funding for Formula, or Basic Grant monies - and the 5 types of 
students who fit into the Special Populations category - the Disabled, the 
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Disadvantaged (Academically and Economically Disadvantaged), Limited 

English Proficiency, Individuals in Correctional Institutions, and Individuals in 

Programs to Eliminate Sex Bias. Funding is now economically driven. 

This in-service training is funded by a discretionary grant for personnel 
development — the goal is to increase knowledge and skills needed by special 
populations coordinators to ensure that special populations enrolled or seeking 
to enroll in technical/ vocational programs receive adequate services and job 
skills training.^ A large number of individuals attending community and 
technical colleges fall into the category of special populations... these 
individuals tend to be older, poorer, and in need of special services and skill 
training. Special Populations funding helps those students compete, have fair 
access and competition with other students. What you take back with you 
today will, hopefully, result in improved services and training for these 
students to better prepare them to compete for jobs and have more direct 
access to technical occupations in the labor market. 



Personnel Development For Staff Delivering Special 
Population Services'' , Project Number 33120003, funded under the 
Carl D. Perkins Vocational Education Act, July 1, 1992 Through 
June 30, 1993. 
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This is a competency-based workshop - one of the reasons for your pre- and 

post-test and case study assignments this afternoon. The materials we give 

you today can also be taken back to your campuses and used to train others 

who affect the success of special populations students in our programs. 

• Now, let's turn to some specifics of the role of a Special Populations 

Coordinator. How many of you hold this title? What are some of the other 

titles in the room? 

Ask for examples of titles from participants. 

With Perkins n came funding for a Special Populations Coordinator - some 
of you may have already been holding this title but your salary was being 
paid by your institution. With this new position came (10) Functions of a 
Special Populations Coordinator, which is, in effect, the Job Description of the 
person responsible to assure all these services, benefits, etc. are being offered. 

Let's look at these Functions. A Coordinator may not actually be the person 
performing these responsibilities - but the Coordinator may be the ultimate 
person charged with overseeing that all of these areas are covered. If we 
were to poll the room, we would find a variety of systems in place. But, the 
functions are still there for someone who wears this hat. In fact, a Special 
Populations person is usually a person who wears a multitude of hats. Each 
campus is different, depending upon enrollment, size of staff, reporting 
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structure of organization, etc. So, wiiat works on one campus may not work 

on another. I am going to briefly show you how our system works at SAC, 

but this organization didn't happen overnight... we have worked at this process 

until we felt like this umbrella concept was right. Our project, also funded by 

Perkins, is called SPURSSS, which stands for Special Populations Unified 

Resources and Student Support Services. 

Here is the flowchart. We have 15 elements in SPURSSS. Obviously, many 
schools are not m the position of being able to set-up a similar program. But, 
this may give you some ideas about breaking up responsibilities and 
delegating; I will be glad to answer questions about our program before lunch 
when we have scheduled more time for Questions and Answers. One last 
point that needs to be made is that colleges should work under the theory that 
every student who is funded by Perkins money is Vocational/Technical, 
because Perkins is a vocational Grant. 

Show I have referred to the Technical Assistance Guide, called the TAG, but in case 

Overhead you don't have access to this manual, this is what the cover looks like. It is in 
"TAG" your interest to find out WHO keeps a copy on your campus so you can refer 
to it when necersary. Basically, the TAG comes from The CB and provides 
Perkins information and guidelines. The TAG is an interpretation of the law 
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by The Coordinating Board, not the law itself. We have included exceipts 

from the TAG in your workbook. Please note that the TAG still uses the term 

"handicapped" instead of "disabled" but will be changed when updated. You 

should also have access to the Federal Register, put out by the Department of 

Education (State Vocational and Applied Technology Education Programs and 

National Discretionary Programs of Vocational Education, Final Rule) and if 

possible, a copy of The Final Perkins Regulations, put out by the AVA 

(American Vocational Association). Make yourself knowledgeable about the 

laws, both Perkins and the ADA (Americans with Disabilities Act of 1990), 

which will be covered in one of the group modules. 

To sum-up the role of the Coordinator, that person is not just a deliverer of 
services... in most cases, the Coordinator is an administrator, advocate, 
representative, and a hiring supervisor. If the Coordinator doesn't take on 
other responsibilities, then that person is not reaUy a "coordinator". The title 
of "coordinator" is often used incorrectly. Some coordinators may perceive 
themselves as counselors, but counseling is only part of one's job. In meeting 
persons, widen your scope of responsibilities when introducing yourself. Say 
something like, "I am the Coordinator or Director of Student Services that are 
federally funded at XYZ College. " This title more accurately reflects the 
Coordinator's responsibilities. 
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Mr. Hoy will now proceed with the Overview of the Americans with 
Disabilities Act of 1990 (ADA) and Section 504 of the Rehabilitation Act of 
1973. 

Mr. Hoy The ADA is considered the civil rights legislation and brought about many 
Show over- changes in the areas of: (1) Employment; (2) Transportation; (3) Public 
head of Accommodations; (4) State and Local Governments; and (5) 
ADA Telecommunications . 

The benchmark legislation, The Rehabilitation Act of 1973, however, sat on 
President Nixon's desk for 3 years before being signed; this law was put into 
effect 3 years later. 

Show over- Section 504 addresses higher education. There is a Public Law, different from 
head of 504 504, which addresses special education in the public schools. 

Since passage of Section 504, there are some different issues addressed by the 
AJDA which affect higher education. These areas are: (1) A self-evaluation 
(audit) must be conducted before January 26. 19 93. Institutions who still have 
not complied must take steps immediately to conduct this audit: (2) An ADA 
Coordinator must be appointed in the event problems arise to assure a 
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grievance process is being followed. This Coordinator is responsible for all 
programs and services, including employment; (3) ADA complaint procedures 
must be established; (4) Mandatory signage must be posted on-campus; and (5) 
Accessible facilities must be maintained, and by 1995 all facilities must be 
brought up to standards. 

The ADA protects and provides opportunities for disabled students. It is 
important that we understand the responsibility we have to assure the law is 
being followed. At this time, Texas leads the nation in the number of lawsuits 
pending with the ADA; California is second. 

Are there any questions about the agenda, what we've covered already, or any 
other comments at this time? 
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9:45 - 11:45 GROUP ACTIVITY (5 MODULES) 

Dr, Silva I. Marketing/Recruitment/ Assessment 

n. Counseling/Support Services 

in. Instructional Services 

rv. Employment Services/Job Development/Placement 
V. Organization/Data Management/Reporting 

Show Fm sure you noticed that the Functions of the Special Populations Coordinator 

Overhead overlap considerably. We've broken down these Functions into 5 Modules in 
"5 order to study these Functions in greater detail. Again, there is much overlap, 

Modules" and some Functions could easily fit into 3 or 4 Modules. For example, 
Functions 1, 2, 4, 5, and 10 could fit into 

"Marketing/Recruitment/ Assessment"; however. Functions I, 2, an.d 4 could 
also fit into Counseling/Support Services. 

Determine number of HOME Groups needed ahead of time. For example, if 
there are 30 participants, you will form 6 groups (divided by 5 modules or 
topics). So, number of HOME groups will depend on size of workshop. In 
our example, we will use the number of participants as 30. HOME group 
assignments will be by letters; for example, HOME Group A, B, C, etc. 
This assignment will be on the name tag. 

We will break-up into groups by code on nametag - A, B, C, etc.. Then each 
participant will go to their numbered groups; all A's sit together, B's, etc. 
This group is called your "HOME" Group. Each of you will become an 
expert in one topic (module) and will return to your HOME Group to inform 
the others about your topic(s). The HOME Group Leader should be the 
person with the most number of years working with special populations. 
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Assignments to 5 modules/topics based on code on nametag (Roman numeral 
designations L to V. to modules). There may only be 1 person per topic in 
each HOME Groupy or there may be 2 persons, depending upon size of 
HOME Group. A person may "trade" topics if another person wants to 
"trade. " The HOME Group Leader should be the person with the most 
number of years in working with special populations; the HOME Group 
Leader needs to make sure everyone gets to his/her appropriate Topic Group. 
There are specific instructions for the HOME Group Leaders. 

The FocuSy or Topic Group Leader should be selected from the Topic Group 
(each Module) as having 3 years or less experience working with special 
populations. There are specific instructions for the Focus Group Leader 
also. 
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Now we will re-group into "FOCUS" groups to study 5 modules/topics. All 

those who have Module I will meet to study and discuss 

Marketing/Recruitment/ Assessment; all who have Module n will meet to 

study and discuss Counseling/Support Services, etc. Appoint a Focus Group 

Facilitator (the person with 3 or less years in special populations should be 

used to appoint a facilitator). Please note that there are specific competencies 

that need to be discussed, and Facilitators are given specific guideUnes to 

follow. 

Give each Topic Facilitator a handout with group guidelines. 

Focus group members will review material, discuss competencies, before 
regrouping with their Home group where they will make a 12 minute 
presentation to provide module/topic information to their Home group. Each 
person is, therefore, responsible for learning the module/topic well enough to 
report back to one's Home group at 10:45 after the Break. 
Presenters should move from group to group, as needed. 
10:30 - 10:45 BREAK 
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By 10:45 a.m., Modules/Topic groups and "Break^' need to be completed and 
participants back in HOME groups; presenters be available to move 
from group to groups as needed. 

Beginning with module I, participants present their topic materials to HOME 
group members. Again, Home Group Leader notes any questions that need to 
be answered, or other issues that need to be addressed, and records for later 
discussion. 



By 11:45 a.m.y participants complete work in HOME groups and return to 
general session. 

11:45 - 12:30 GROUP REPORTING (GENERAL SESSION) 

Taking each Module/Topic individually, starting with module I, call for brief 

report from each HOME Group Leader. This is the time for questions, 

problems, or other issues in each module that may have come up in either 

HOME Group or Focus Group. Also, if there are more specific questions 

about Project SPURSSS, these can be addressed at this time, or at end of day. 

As HOME Group Leaders report, list Issues/Problems on chart or board, to 
be addressed at afternoon session. 

Handout agency Q&A questionnaire results before '^break" for lunch. 
Lunch is to be used as a time to '^network'*: participants are requested to sit 
with those thev do not know so they can discuss ideas and projects that work 
elsewhere. Participants are requested to make brochures of their nroerams 
available to lunch "mates. " Remind participants they were asked to bring 
case studies, or scenarios, so they can be thinking of these during lunch. 
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12:30- 1:15 



LUNCH 



1:15 - 2:30 

Local Contact Person 



INTERAGENCY PANEL 



Introduce agency representatives. A representative from the campus Financial 
Assistance Office should also be present as a resource person. A 
Questionnaire was sent to each agency so responses could be returned prior to 
the workshop and included with the handouts. This will allow time for 
specific questions to be addressed or clarified, rather than spending time on 
information already known or available. 

Each local contact person selected agencies most needed to be represented in 
their area, so panel may vary from one workshop site to another. 

Agencies may also bring brochures or other informational handouts to give to 

participants. 



2:30 - 2:45 



BREAK 
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2:45 - 3:30 CASE STUDY ASSIGNMENTS 

Dr. Silva 

Mr. Hoy Participants' name tags are color coded by dots, based on number of years 

experience working with special populations. Participants should be placed in 
teams of no more than four. The green (or other designated color) dot 
represents those with more experience (i.e. years) ; the red (or other 
designated color) dot "less experienced". Remember, "less experienced" is 
relative... with this group, we have had to use an arbitrary cut-off because 
there are so many experienced individuals. 

Have those stand who have a green dot ("more" experienced). These persons 
will be the Team Leaders. The participants with the red dot should pair up 
with these persons — but try to keep teams numbering 4 or less and do not 
pair up with someone from the same college; if this is not possible, someone 
that is not as well known. Once paired-up, teams should discuss Case Study 
Assignments, which are actual situations that have occurred, or could occur, 
on anyone's campus. Begin with case studies that participants have brought; 
hando'jt of "other" scenarios can also be used. Each team should select as 
many situations as time permits. The objective is to problem-solve, reach 
solutions, alternatives, or options to best assist the student(s) involved. Any 
resolved issues/questions should be saved for later discussion at the Q&A 
session. 

Presenters be available to move from team to team, as needed. 
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3:30 - 4:30 ISSUES/PROBLEMS 
Dr. Silva/Mr. Hoy 

Now we will return to unresolved issues or problems we addressed in this 

morning's Group Reporting Session. We want to make sure that everything 

has been covered and all questions have been answered. 

Taking each issue/problem at a time, cover each one, until everyone in 

group is satisfied with responses. 



4:45 - 4:30 POST-TEST 
Dr. Silva 

Return Pre-Test and handout Post-Test. 

Participants should compare answers on Pre-Test to answers they might change 
on Post-Test. Participants do not need to spend time to repeat answers if same 
as on Pre-Test. 



4:45 - 5:00 Q&A, REVIEW, WRAP-UP, EVALUATION, LPC 

(AND OTHER) CERTIFICATION 
DOCUMENTATION 

Dr. Silva 

Mr. Hoy First ask if any questions on Pre-Post Test need to be addressed. Then ask if 
any other questions or issues need to be clarified. 

Explain h ow important the evaluation is to determine future professional 
development needs. 
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Pick-up Evaluation forms. 

Give directions/instnictions about LPC clock hour credit forms. NOTE: 
Other licensed persons, such as CSW's, should also register for credit. They 
will need to provide Project Director with name/address of appropriate 
certification or licensing office so documentation can be mailed. 
Announcement: Everyone will receive a follow-up list of participa^nts in alL 
eight workshops, after the last workshop in April. This list may be useful for 
networking purposes. 
Adjourn. 



